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LBERT STORER, 

Indiana agency mana- 
ger for the Bankers Life, 
whose election to the presi- 
dency of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers was a feature of the 
Forty-Second Annual Con- 
vention held by that body 
in Pittsburgh last week, 
is a native of Ohio and 
served as ranking vice-pres- 
ident of the National Asso- 
ciation last year. 








He started selling life in- 
surance in Des Moines in 
1903 and joined his present 
company nine years later, 
achieving immediate suc- 
cess. He became agency 
manager for the company 
in Indiana in 1915. In that A full account of the Na- 
Capacity he has built up, tional Association Conven- 
during recent years, one of tion is given in this issue. 

















Elbert Storer, Indianapolis 


the leading agencies of the 
State. 
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GETTING AND APPRECIATING 
“NVALUE RECEIVED” « e e e 


dn Adi ertisement of 


The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 


New York 
It is more or less a byword throughout the whole increase, we believe, has not been accidental. In our 
realm of business that “value received” is worth every opinion, it indicates that in these days of extremely care- 
penny it costs. A business machine, system or service of ful spending our service has met the test of delivering 
sound utility and sound value will be welcomed by any full “‘value-received” for each dollar spent. We can con- 
reasonable business man. This is axiomatic. , . . , ceive no other reason. Our policy of flexible service and 
In the field of Morai Hazard Inspection Reports, doing a finished job appears to be winning the increased . 
“value received” is just as fully appreciated appreciation of our customers. 


The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
greatest value-per-dollar is the service in demand. Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 
During all the lean months which we have been of Moral Hazard Inspection Revorts for in- 
suffering, the business of this organization has N@se ges7 surance underwriting, credit, commercial 


shown a consistently satisfactory increase. This and employment purposes and claim reports. 
Established 1899 


as elsewhere. The inspection service delivering the 
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This Week: 


@ A complete pen picture of the Forty- 
Second Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, from the 
singing of “Happy Days” to “Auld Lang 
Syne.” Million Dollar Round Table pro- 
ceedings summarized in narrative report. 


@ Final Report on the Los Angeles Meet- 
ing of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. 


* * * 


@ Telegraphic report of the happenings at 
the joint meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. 


* + # 


@ How’s Business, the monthly chart com- 
piled by the several editors of the United 
Business Publishers; a sales letter on busi- 
ness insurance, and the October calendar 
for life insurance agents. 


Next Week: 


@ The ad men of insurance will gather in 
the Royal York Hotel in Toronto for the 
annual Insurance Advertising conference, 
and we will have a telegraphic report of 
their interesting sessions. 


© The legal section of the American Life 
Convention will open the annual proceed- 
ings of that body next week. Staff writers 
will cover their activities, and will wire in 
stories of the interesting happenings. 

© A further article by Gerhard Hirschfeld, 
the noted economist, on the workings of 
European unemployment insurance systems. 


* * 





The Agents Must Help 


HE increasing toll of the automobile in its destruc- 

tion of life and property has been the subject of two 
recent resolutions. One was passed by a national body 
representing the public’s interest in insurance; the second by 
the National Association of Insurance Agents. Both deplored 
the waste and cost occasioned by the growing automobile 
hazard. Both called upon members to sponsor highway safety 
movements. Assistance in the enactment and enforcement 
of accident prevention laws was presented as a duty im- 
posed by the future of his business on every insurance man. 
The public was to be made to realize that this mounting acci- 
dent rate would be a factor in constantly increasing insur- 
ance premiums. Popular reception of these recommendations 
was a feature of both conventions. There can be no ques- 
tion as to worthiness of this campaign. A continuance of 
present conditions would undermine the financial stability of 
insurance companies. A correction only through an increase 
to adequate rates would make the cost of automobile protec- 
tion prohibitive and thus negate a useful public service. 

Whether or not these resolutions help to solve the prob- 
lem is entirely dependent upon the measure of cooperation 
accorded them by insurance men, particularly insurance 
agents whose contacts could most effectually touch public 
sentiment. The success of any venture in cooperation rests 
directly upon the enthusiasm and support tendered by the 
individual. On every agent a duty of cooperation has been 
placed. The success or future of this accident prevention 
campaign is his concern. Insurance men must recognize 
that their business is one which can be maintained only 
through the extension of public service. 

Conservation of life and property is not merely an altruistic 
gesture on the part of insurance but is necessitated by the 
dictates of sound business judgment. The organization best 
representative of the American agency system has placed this 
automobile accident prevention campaign upon its current 
agenda. Agents countrywide must participate or acknowl- 
edge their lack of appreciation of the higher ideals of their 
business.—T. J. V. C. 
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GOVERNOR ELY has given 
the citizens and insurance men 
of Massachusetts a_ splendid 
opportunity to settle the ques- 
tion of compulsory insurance for all time. In calling 
a special joint session of both houses of the legisla- 
ture, the sixteenth in three hundred years, the Gov- 
ernor has not only attached special significance to 
the entire problem, but has shown his complete will- 
ingness to cooperate in its solution. 

We believe that the amendments suggested by the 
Governor when he addressed the sessions Monday 
are necessary if the compulsory law is doomed to 
continue. But we also believe that respecting the 
real point at issue at the present moment, they are 
specious and inadequate. 

The ills of compulsory insurance cannot be cured 
by bludgeoning even the worst accident offenders, 
as the Governor, and some of the lukewarm sym- 
pathizers with the law recommend. It is highly pos- 
sible that such a proposal instead of aiding the 
situation will aggravate it. At any rate most of the 
suggestions offered seem to be circumnavigating the 
real problem which is at the base of the law itself. 

That compulsory automobile insurance cannot suc- 
ceed the Massachusetts experiment has more than 
proved. Established to protect the automobile driver 
in the event of accident the law has become the tool 
of shyster lawyers, malingerers, false claimants, and 
experts at collusion. It has placed an annually in- 
creasing burden on the owner and driver, and has 
begotten forms of insurance which are admittedly in- 
struments to “cover the law” and not real insurance 


The Battle 
Begins 


protection. 

Proof of the last statement is found in interstate 
and even international reverberations. Insurance 
has been written in Massachusetts to cover the in- 
sured only while he is operating his car on Massa- 
chusetts’ highways. In some way this form seems 
to be written at a lower rate than full coverage, and 
is highly popular. The owner of such insurance is 
absolutely unprotected when he drives his car on the 
highways of another State, and is exposing not only 
himself, but the citizens of the State in which he is 
a guest to needless danger. 

These are only the more salient objections to the 
compulsory law. But if the men and women of Mas- 
sachusetts are really eager to remedy a distressing 
situation, and from their conduct at the recent public 
hearings held in Boston they appear to be, why do 
they not heed the advice of expert insurance men? 
These men unanimously agree that the only possible 
solution is the repeal of the act, and the substitution 
of a financial responsibility act similar to the splen- 
did statutes now in effect in Connecticut and New 


Hampshire. 


Editorial 





With the Editors 





Massachusetts insurance agents should impress 
upon their local representatives their objections to 
the law, and take as active and earnest a part in the 
coming proceedings as they are able. The old “write 
your congressman” slogan might well be changed to 
“write your State representative.” The local insur- 
ance agent has paid heavily for the past four years 
of experimentation, and this is his day in court. 


* * * 


WHEN a child goes to Sunday 
Modernly School he is told of how Joseph 
Useful piloted Egypt through pros- 
perity and depression. And 
if the child is very, very wide awake he will observe 
that Joseph exercised more than ordinary ability in 
causing his co-workers to store up reserves of neces- 
sary commodities to tide them over the lean years 
that were sure to follow. It seems, also, that the 
Egyptians were endowed with an ear for wise coun- 
sel, for they heeded this advice. And sure enough, 
when the principal Egyptian stocks and bonds hit 
new lows, and the farmers began to squawk about 
hard times and the city dwellers were looking hun- 
gry, Joseph just smiled and dug into his reserves and 
thereby saved the day. 

Unfortunately we now have no Joseph to act as a 
medical advisor for our economic ills and we, there- 
fore, must rely only upon our best intelligence to 
guide us through declining price levels and Bear 
markets. It seems that the sages of the land, that 
is, those who are the oldest and wisest, believe that 
we still should lay away reserves like Joseph did. 
And some do. They buy Life Insurance. 


An Old Lesson 


* * * 


THE advertising managers 
Advertising of a large percentage of the 
Conference leading life, fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies of 
the country will gather the first four days of next 
week at Toronto, Canada, for the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
Bright young men—enthusiastic, eager with original 
ideas and keen for worthwhile accomplishment—and 
men of greater experience in the insurance advertis- 
ing field will exchange ideas, discuss plans and in- 
augurate methods by means of which the value of 
insurance will be more and more emphasized to the 
men and women of the country through intelligent 
advertising placed where it will do the most good. 
Each year since the I.A.C. was organized it has 
grown and developed to a remarkable extent. Its 
activities have helped to eliminate waste and loss. 
It has served well both the insurance companies and 
the agents. But perhaps its greatest service has been 
to the public for every successful attempt to bring 
to the attention of the public in an intelligent manner 
the benefits of insurance renders a great and un- 
measurable service. 


The Insurance 
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ASUELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





UST as the subway doors began to 
J open, the young lady who stood 
alongside of me, poised for the dash to 
the platform stairs and street, dropped 
her book. I felt that with this advan- 
tage I could easily best her in the im- 
pending scramble, but restraining my 
natural impulse to give the volume a 
swift kick and thrust her aside, I re- 
trieved it in my most gallant manner. 
Then proceeding to the ferry entrance 
in a more leisurely manner than is my 
wont, I mused upon these very complex 
virtues called chivalry and courtesy. 
For instance, while waiting for the 
boat we commuters stand in closely 
packed formations and smoke while 
those ladies nearest us direct resent- 
ful—or perhaps it may be envious— 
glances at us. There is a complete ab- 
sence of the habitual drawing room 
courtesies, such as, “May I smoke?” or, 
“Won’t you have one?” 

a * * 


HEN I thought how polite people 
yf -omortitn are in hotels and such 
places. The more expensive the hotel, 
the more expansive the Chesterfieldian 
graces. At meetings I have attended 
men would apologize profusely to each 
other for the merest brushing of shoul- 
ders as they mingled in the lobbies. At 
table and after dinner functions their 
manners would be even more irre- 
proachable. But when the rush on the 
coat room started it was the devil take 
the hindermost. At this stage of the 
evening’s entertainment men will man- 
gle your carcass and curse you through 
clenched teeth for your interference. 

* * * 


N a southern city where I lived for 
I a short time I used to marvel at 
the perfect street car manners dis- 
played always by the gentlemen riders. 
They would vie with each other to be 
the first to offer a seat to each new 
woman passenger, and glare at the 
winner in the contest. The city was 
comparatively small and the average 
ride not tiresomely long. I make that 
point not cynically but musingly, rath- 
er, because a little later I had occasion 
to take a trolley out to a suburb six 
miles distant and I noticed that the fair 
sex shared equally with the men the 
conveniently arranged straps. 

_ « 7 


HEN I started this I intended 

W\ to moralize a bit about the bene- 

fits of ordinary politeness. It does 

pay, and pay big. In fact I can think 

no other virtue so essential to a pleas- 

ant, profitable life that is quite so gen- 
erally neglected. 
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PRESUME I cannot give a desire 

for studying insurance conditions 
at first hand as an excuse to go to 
Tahiti for I fear there is comparatively 
little insurance business done there. 
Yet, while it is still some time distant 
from the discomforts of winter in New 
York, I wish it were possible to take 
a boat sometime late in November and 
sail away to those far off islands in 
southern seas and, if the inhabitants 
were at all interested, tell them about 


insurance. 
* * * 


ROBABLY this feeling is aug- 

mented by a letter I received from 
a man who has been living there for a 
couple of years. He did not indicate 
that he planned ever to return to the 
United States, or, more especially, to 
the city of Chicago where he once was 
a newspaper man. He went to Tahiti, 
he told me, because he “yearned to 
rid himself of the noise, the horrible 
rhythm, the monotony and leaden hours 
of sad confinement in our gregarian 


existence.” 
a a ” 


E writes me that no man is capa- 

ble, is skilled enough to describe 
and to treat the islands with the force 
and beauty and wonder they deserve. 
“I really believe,” he writes, “that it 
is impossible to exaggerate.” 


* * * 


E warns me not to think of Tahiti 

as a savage isle, even in spots. 
“Tahiti is civilized, civilized on the out- 
side to the quick, fleeting eye, to the 
momentary tourist, to people who smile 
and pass on forever; but if you have 
the heart to peer deeply without preju- 
dice you may be able to see the soul of 
the thing. . The French in their 
leisurely manner have, with the aid of 
British and American missionaries, 
spread the usual veneer of semi-civiliz- 
ation over Tahiti. But the people of a 
great race are not changed radically 
in a day and beneath their false, skin- 
deep manner of white men you may 
scrape out the real Tahitian; and he 
is the same powerful physiqued, hos- 
pitable, kind-hearted person that dwelt 
here a hundred years ago.” 


* * * 


E wrote much more but, alas, 

there was nothing to make me be- 
lieve that the natives desired an in- 
surance lecturer or agent. And, absurd 
as such a thought must be, I wonder if 
there is anything for which they really 
need insurance. 





FRIEND of mine in the insur- 

ance business who knows me well 
enough to insult me, gave me a piece 
of advice the other day. 

“About this column of yours,” he 
said, “it’s a readable little feature when 
you devote it to the things you see and 
hear in the business, but you’re always 
filling it up with a lot of personal tripe 
about yourself. Sixty per cent of your 
readers don’t know who you are and 
don’t give a damn.” 

o* * * 


OW that may have been what is 
known as “constructive criticism,” 
but it fairly well succeeded in tearing 
down any vestige of confidence that I 
have been able to build up in ten years 
of professional word-slinging. I’m con- 
vinced that what my friend said is 
terribly true, and I have resolved to 
chip the first person singular key out 
of my typewriter. But I’m allowing 
myself a last fling at self-exploitation 
for the rest of this week’s column. It 
might be called “scrambled ego.” 
. « 
HAVE never replaced my fedora 
with one of those funny little linen 
caps while traveling . . . I have never 
mixed a good grade of scotch with 
gingerale I have never, when a 
man extended his hand in greeting, 
grasped it with both of mine by way 
of demonstrating my delirium at the 
pleasure I have never kidded a 
waitress, however pretty . . I have 
never attempted to sing the high notes 
of the “Star Spangled Banner” . : 
I have never had my secretary call a 
busy man on the phone, wait until he 
gets on the wire and then say to him, 
“Just a minute: Mr. S. will talk to 
you” . I have never asked any 
female where she has been all my life 
I have never referred to little 
children as “kiddies” and I have never 
referred to my wife as “the wife.” 


* * * 


N the other hand, I have never had 
O the courage to refuse a tip to an 
insolent waiter I always say, 
“Gosh, that’s good!” when my host 
gives me a cocktail that tastes like rat 
poison . . . I wait impatiently upon a 
man telling a story because I’m so anx- 
ious to come back with one of my own 

. . I try to tell stories in dialect . . . 
I tell every woman that she dances 
beautifully, even when the effort to 
hold her up is killing me . . . I think 
it humorous, when out in society with 
my wife, to pretend and announce pub- 
licly that she “chased” and finally 
“hooked” me. 
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“Nlo Need for All This Nonsense” 


President C. F. Williams, of the Western & Southern 
Life Insurance Co,, So Terms a Five-Day Week Plan and 


Gives Opinions Regarding Unemployment Insurance 


HE business of life insurance is 
like the post office or the chain store 
system. It depends solely on a great 
volume of new business every day in 
the year. It is the daily production 
that counts in any line of business. The 
men of this country need a 
right now to replace their 
They are like the cow who 
gave the milk and then kicked the 
bucket. We must preserve the pro- 
ducer and when he produces he must be 
protected from injuring himself or his 
The daily papers, magazines 
many 


business 
backbone 
wishbone, 


product. 
and trade journals tell us of 
business conferences being held all over 
the United States studying the ques- 
tion of unemployment or the reduction 
of wages. The great labor leaders are 
urging the country to adopt the five- 
This is all a waste of 
There is no need for 
all this nonsense. No properly man- 
should reduce wages, 
particularly at this time. The great 
surpluses built up in “soft times” 
should now be utilized to maintain the 
present scale of wages and still lower 
the hesitant 


day week plan. 
valuable time. 


aged business 


prices in order to tempt 
buyer. This country holds nearly half 
of the gold. The banks are 
bulging with money—the savings of the 
hear eminent 
well meaning 


world’s 


thrifty—and still we 
economists and other 
people say that the United States, the 
greatest country in the world, should 
adapt some system of governmental un- 
employmént insurance or prepare itself 
for a dole system to take care of the 
needy. Unemployment insurance ‘will 
come sooner or later, but the sensible 
American people will not permit the 
government to operate it and then pass 
the expense of its management on to 
the taxpayer. Unemployment insur- 
ance when it develops must be made 
attractive to the thrifty man or woman 
and it will have to be operated by ex- 
underwriters instead of by 


perienced 
run of politicians, who 


the average 


would soon make the department of 
unemployment insurance a_ political 
football. This country should not at 


any time create the foreign system of 
the dole. It is un-American in prin- 
ciple—it would pauperize the self-re- 





The following address was de- 
livered by President Williams 
at the Tri-State Convention 
of his company, recently held 
at Pittsburgh. We are glad to 
print it in connection with our 
open forum on the question of 
unemployment insurance. 
—Editor. 


























Charles F. Williams 


specting man or woman, and it would 
increase the ranks of the shiftless or 
the careless, who will always be with 
us. All we need to do is to look at 
England today. The dole system, with 
their other difficulties, almost put them 
on the financial rocks. They coura- 
geously took heed, slashed salaries from 
the King down, they cut the dole ten 
per cent and increased the income taxes 
from the highest to the lowest to un- 
heard of proportions. Now, what are 
we going to do about it? Invest more 
money in life insurance... If the people 
of this country had invested a billion or 


two in endowment insurance twenty- 
one or twenty years ago, this economic 
disturbance would not be here, as the 
one or two billion dollars at maturity 
of these policies paid out last year and 
this would stabilize the markets. As 
president of the company acting as 
custodian of two million five hundred 
thousand policyholders, I am happy to 
give them an account of our steward- 
ship. The Western & Southern Life 
Insurance Company does not invest one 
cent in corporate bonds or stocks; the 
policyholders’ money is 
in United States Government, State or 
municipal bonds and in conservatively 
appraised first mortgages to the ex- 
tent of fifty per cent of their present 
valuation. Realizing the 
necessity of changing conditions, we 
also have the lowest rate life insurance 
policy of any United States company, 
definite or 


invested only 


appraised 


because we operate on a 
concrete plan of actuarial science 
known as the “non-participating” plan. 
We do not attempt to qualify as 
prophets of future profits. Not even 
the great house of Rothschild would at- 
tempt to say what the dollar would 
next year. To stimulate 
Western & Southern Life 
Company increased _ the 


bring pros- 
perity the 
Insurance 
wages and commissions of nearly five 
thousand field representatives and 
home office employees on two occasions 
this year. The first salary increase to 
our employees was made last January 
and the second time just a few days 
ago. We also ask our home office em- 
ployees to work but thirty-seven and a 
half hours per week. This excels the 
five-day week of eight hours per day 
advocated by eminent labor leaders and 
We will have one hun- 
office em- 


labor unions. 
forty-six home 
enrolled for 


dred and 
ployees who voluntarily 
evening business courses at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and the Western 
& Southern Life Insurance Company 
will pay their tuition expenses. We are 
the only life insurance company in the 
United States that voluntarily reduced 
its premium rates and made them ap- 
plicable or retroactive to old policyhold- 


ers. 
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Casualty Agents and Underwriters 
Open Annual Meeting 


Company Men Outnumber Agents in 
Early Registration of 250; Many 
Prominent Speakers Feature Program 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VaA., 
Sept. 30.—Over 250 had _ registered 
when the joint session of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents opened Tuesday morning at the 
Greenbrier Hotel in White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Attendance was rather evenly divided 
between company agency forces though 
there was a slight excess in the former 
representation. The opening meeting 
as per custom was presided over by 
officers of the underwriters’ organiza- 
tion. Due to the illness of the presi- 
dent, R. Howard Bland, and his con- 
sequent inability to attend, Vice-Presi- 
dent T. Arthur Nelson occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. Nelson’s opening remarks were 
brief but well chosen and _ touched 
pointedly the present mental attitude 
of every individual in the two associ- 
ations. “At other meetings,” he said, 
“You perhaps have been worried about 
the affairs of your own company. This 
meeting differs from all others in that 
all of us are worried about every com- 
pany in the business.” 

The first speaker was Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick 
of New York. Mr. Van Schaick is 
rapidly establishing himself throughout 
the insurance world as a fearless and 
capable official who hopes to see the 
business of insurance conducted with 
harmony between State and company 
at a cost rate which will neither impair 
the financial stability of the companies, 
nor seriously reduce the regular agents’ 
income. 

Martin J. Insull, president of the 
Middle West Utilities Company of 
Chicago, and one of the country’s most 
noted men in the public utilities field 
gave the convention an intimate picture 
of the scope and character of the forces 
at work in this country whose object 
is the breaking down of accepted ideals 
of individual initiative and ownership, 
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By Tuomas J. V. CULLEN 


SPEAKS AT MEETING 





Senator Felix R. Hebert 


propaganda against private ownership 
directed first at railroads and now at 
public utilities is in reality contrary to 
interests of every industry of which of 
course insurance was included. He 
stated that over $160,000,000 were in- 
vested in public utility enterprises by 
casualty insurance companies alone. 
United States Senator Felix Hebert 
of Rhode Island closed the morning 
session under the title, “Insurance as a 
factor in the solution of the problems 
that follow depression.” Senator He- 
bert gave a retrospect of the develop- 
ment of insurance which in our day 
has become an integral part of every 
phase of industrial existence and ex- 
pansion. Reviewing the agitation for 
Federal unemployment insurance Mr. 
Hebert cited the experience of other 
countries with the dole and the almost 
insurmountable difficulties which pre- 
vented its equitable operation. 
Wednesday morning’s meeting found 
W. G. Wilson, president of the Agents’ 
Association in the chair. Three ad- 


dresses were given by men outstanding 
in their field of activity. R. Leighton 
Foster, superintendent of insurance of 
Ontario, gave a forceful presentation 
of the international aspects of auto- 
mobile safety responsibility laws. Doc- 
tor Allen D. Albert made a plea for 
the cooperation of insurance men for 
the Chicago World’s Fair, and Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish, Jr., warned 
the convention against the insidious 
activities of communists and made a 
plea for a return to old fashioned 
American ideals. 

Afternoons of both Tuesday and 
Wednesday were spent largely on the 
golf links. This tournament is an an- 
nual feature of the convention and no 
doubt lends itself more easily to so 
called round table discussions than is 
possible in the more stilted atmosphere 
of a convention hall. 

Settlement of many vexing problems 
of the past in-casualty and _ surety 
affairs have been initiated on the links 
of White Sulphur Springs. 


SENATOR HEBERT SPEAKS 


Senator Felix R. Hebert of Rhode 
Island gave the benefit of his study 
into unemployment insurance systems 
to the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the National Associatien of Casualty 
and Surety Agents in joint session here 
today. Senator Hebert is chairman of 
the United States Senate Committee for 
the study of unemployment insurance, 
and has given the matter intensive 
study since the closing of Congress last 
March. 

Opening his speech with a brief 
sketch of the development of insurance 
in this country, the Gentleman from 
Rhode Island paid tribute to the insur- 
ance fraternity with the words, “these 
developments have been brought 
about by the conscientious and untiring 
efforts of men of intelligence and cour- 
age and foresight, who have made the 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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HAT spirit of enthusiasm and 
IT optimism, so vital to the success 

of life underwriting, permeated 
every session of the forty-second an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters held at 
the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh 
last week. 

Given a program of an unusually 
high order of merit, and a convention 
theme of inspiring aptness, more than 
1700 delegates literally took their coats 
off and went to work to make the meet- 
ing one of the most successful ever held 
by the organization. The theme “Life 
Insurance, the Structural Steel of Es- 
tate Building,” was embodied in the 
spirit of every speaker’s message and it 
splendidly emphasized the great bless- 
ings accruing to mankind through re- 


Life Underwriters In Forty-| 


Pittsburgh Charms— 


More Than Seventeen Hundred 
Members of N. A. L. UL Attend; 
Enthusiasm At High Pitch 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


serves—reserves of character, reserves 
of strength and power, and reserves of 
cash that never can be subject to the 
hazards of chance misfortune. 


Opening Session 

The main session of the convention 
got under way promptly on time 
Wednesday morning with capacity at- 
tendance in the convention hall. Fol- 
lowing a brief but lively program of 
singing, President George E. Lackey 
opened the meeting, the second time in 
his long and distinguished career in 
association work that he has been 
privileged to wield the gavel of presid- 
ing officer at a national meeting. 

In his opening remarks President 
Lackey felicitated the attending dele- 
gates upon their wisdom in supporting 
so loyally the work of the association, 
describing the membership as the cream 
of the industry; and pointing out that 
the men who make up the allied group 
write a preponderance of the 85 per 





C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, 
First Vice-President 


Holgar F. Johnson, Pittsburgh, 


Convention Chairman 


cent of all legal reserve life insurance 
sold in the United States and Canada 
by the companies they represent. “You 
are here to give and to get,” he de- 
clared, “and we hope that you get a lot 
for the cause of life insurance which 
justly can be termed the greatest 
institution on earth.” 

The dignitaries of the association, 
past and present, were presented to the 
audience, during which formality the 
president paid tribute to the work of 
Managing Director Roger B. Hull and 
to Max Hoffman, his assistant. Mrs. 
Lackey and Mrs. W. E. Pritchard, 
director of the Department of the 
American Family, also were introduced. 

Robert N. Waddell, president of the 
Pittsburgh association, welcomed the 
delegates to the city, declaring that this 
year’s convention was especially im- 
portant to life insurance progress. 
That this is an era which demands, 
and doubtless will find, new leadership. 
He introduced John Herron, president 
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'y-| Second Annual Meeting 


—San Francisco in ’32 


Structural Steel In Its Great Reserve 
Strength Shown As Bearing True 


Analogy To Life Insurance 


of the City Counsel, who gave official 
welcome. He stressed the declaration, 
“You gentlemen cannot possibly realize 
the extent of the good you do.” He 
expressed confidence in the early re- 
covery from the effects of the depres- 
sion, saying that the best guide to the 
future is the lessons of the past and 
that the country has vigorously beaten 
periods of business sickness far more 
serious than the present one. 

Paul H. Dubar, of Quebec, brought 
greetings from the Canadian Life 
Underwriters Association, citing the 
benefits derived from international co- 
operation. He reminded the audience 
of the extensive French population in 
Canada and said that the C. L. U. data 
is printed in that language as is also 
an insurance journal and that one-third 
of the life insurance production of the 
Dominion is sold in French Canada. 

The greetings of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents were brought 
by Charles E. Taylor, assistant man- 
ager. Like messages from other as- 
sociations were delivered b# Walter E. 
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Webb, president of the Life Agency 
Officers Association, and by Frank L. 
Jones, who represented the Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 


Lessons of Past 


Mr. Webb pointed to the lessons of 
the past two years as convincing reason 
for the future enhanced appreciation 
of life insurance which must be fos- 
tered by the life agent. Mr. Jones paid 
tribute to the work done by John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., for the advance- 
ment of the Research Bureau and 
pointed to the great things that that 
agency has accomplished in the name 
of conservation. He remarked that it 
was in the city of Pittsburgh just ten 
years ago that the Research Bureau 
came into existence. 

An interesting diversion occurred at 
this point of the proceedings when, to 
the tune of “California, Here We 
Come,” there marched up from the rear 
of the hall two bathing beauties, both 
weighted down with about nine ounces 
of costume. Their appearance was by 


John W. Yates, Detroit, 
Convention Program Chairman 





Charles C. Thompson, Seattle, 
Vice-President 


way of announcing officially the choice 
of San Francisco as the 1932 conven- 
tion city. Miss San Francisco and Miss 
Oakland were introduced by Mr. Wood- 
ruff, of the home city association, as 
“Kissed only by California sunshine,” 
and he assured the members present 
that they were a sample of the many 
other attractions to be met with on the 
West Coast. 

Past President Paul Clark assumed 
the role of chairman at this time and 
introduced Judge Byron K. Elliott, 
counsel and manager for the American 
Life Convention. Judge Elliott em- 
phasized the fact life insurance people 
are in the happy position of being 
among the few who have not had to 
change the nature of their product 
during the past two years in order to 
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attract new business and that it will be 
easier than ever to sell it in future. 
He explained the absence of Col. C. B. 
Robbins, president of the A. L. C., say- 
ing that he was presiding at the Amer- 
ican Legion meeting in Detroit. 


Keynote Rings True 

One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion was the masterful address by John 
W. Yates, chairman of the program 
committee, who interpreted the conven- 
tion treme. Structural steel, he said, 
is so constituted that in erecting the 
piercing skyscrapers the builder has 
the great satisfaction of knowing for 
a certainty it will never have to bear 
a load too heavy. That always it pos- 
sesses reserve power and guarantees 
against the danger of collapse. Life 
insurance in the same way is protected 
by reserves mathematically sound, 
rendering it impossible of failure. That 
in every respect it measures up to the 
strict standards demanded of structural 
steel. Following prolonged applause 
at the conclusion of this talk President 
Lackey avered that he was just won- 
dering how much of the talk he was 
going to be able to memorize next 
winter. 

The first echo from the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table conference was 
sounded by Grant Taggart who main- 
tains his large production in a terri- 
tory containing a mere 6000 of popu- 
lation within a radius of six miles. He 
declares that he gets a thrill out of 
selling life insurance snd admonished 
his hearers not to neglect the little 
prospects. He advised also the habit 
of specializing and quoted some verse 
to emphasize this selling aid. 

An inspiring playlet was produced, 
on a specially constructed stage, by 
representatives of the Pilot Life Insur- 
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ance Company. This feature of the 
convention, secured by Roger B. Hull 
who witnessed its performance some 
months ago, was a popular sidelight 
and taught a valuable lesson in con- 
servation by showing the tragedy that 
follows in the wake of lapsation and 
the evil effects upon the business of the 
life underwriter. 


Popular Speakers 

The address by Sophia Bliven, of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia, 
pointed out the great sales possibilities 
in life insurance and annuities for 
women, particularly to the business 
woman. She has been very successful 
in such work and has delivered her talk 
before other conventions. 

Albert E. N. Gray delivered one of 
his typically interesting addresses on 
selling. Titled “Just Like the Movies,” 
this talk advised the salesman to adopt 
the role of the actor—to forget self. 
Human emotions must be stirred to 
put over ideas, he said, but ideas can- 
not walk and it behooves the agert to 
take them where they are to go and 
to put them across. Make the prospect 
say “No” to the idea of “Uninsurance” 
and you have him in the mood to say 
“Yes” to life insurance. 

In the afternoon Robert L. Jones, 
treasurer of the association, introduced 
the first speaker, Candler Bullock, 
president of the State Mutual Life, 
who discussed conservation of life in- 
surance now in force. After reviewing 
the vast increases in production dur- 
ing recent years the speaker said: 
“But there is dust upon our own door- 
step, and that is in the record of lapse 
and surrender.” And this, he said, all 
in spite of the fact that there have 
been as many words used on the sub- 
ject as are to be found in the Wicker- 
sham report. He charged the agents 
with the task and duty of doing every- 


thing within their power to cut down 
the lapse and surrender figures. “You 
know of the cost of lapse, both to your- 
self and to the client,” but, queried the 
speaker, “does the client know it?” 


Pessimist-O ptimist Defined 


The fact that a very high percentage 
of life policies have loans against 
them, need not cause undue alarm, in 
Mr. Candler’s opinion, because the 
business can be preserved just the same 
as homeowners maintain their proper- 
ties in spite of the mortgage loan sit- 
uation. “Every opportunity represents 
a difficulty to the pessimist, he declared, 
“and every difficulty represents an op- 
portunity to the optimist.” 

Life insurance men need feel small 
apprehension regarding what the next 
congress may do about going into the 
business of forcing needless legisla- 
tion upon the business, in the opinion 
of Senator David A. Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania. He assured the assembled 
delegates that he and all other politi- 
cians would continue to treat the insur- 
ance agent with the utmost respect be- 
cause of his numbers. 

The Senator urged that all present 
take every oceasion to make the law- 
makers of the country acquainted with 
their wishes in regard to all proposed 
new legislation. He feels that unem- 
ployment must be alleviated through 
insurance arrangements but not by 
having the government do it. “It’s 
your job because you can do it better,” 
he said. 

Life insurance and its application 
to the needs of business was the next 
feature of the afternoon, the subject 
being in the hands of Leon Gilbert 
Simon, who has made a notable suc- 
cess in this class of underwriting. 
The protection afforded by a policy, he 
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maintains, is just as vital to a business 
is it is to the head of a family. In sell- 
ng this form of insurance talk always 
o the prospect as if he is to be the 
urvivor. Emphasize life values rather 
than death values. Be careful of speech 
and differentiate carefully between 
partnership and corporations in selling. 
Success is predicated upon three fac- 
tors: first, work; second, knowledge; 
third, selection of prospects. Leave 
agreements for lawyers to draw up and 
remember that footwork as well as 
headwork is required. Such were a few 
of the points he stressed. 


Warns of Paterna'ism 


Further condemnation of the idea of 
too much governmental interference 
with private business was advanced in 
a talk by Samuel Crowther, of New 
York, a speaker and writer on economic 
matters whose reputation is known 
throughout the country. He emphasized 
the dangers to be feared from the State 
and Government taking over a part 
of the insurance business. The session 
was brought to a close with another 
echo from the round table, which fea- 
ture is covered in a report appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Julian S. Myrick, who served as 
president at the Detroit convention, 
acted as chairman at the opening of 
Thursday’s meeting. Singing and 
round table talk was the order of open- 
ing, after which Abner Thorp, Jr., of 
Cincinnati, delivered an address on 
Life Insurance as an Investment.” He 
clearly demonstrated the value of in- 
surance property in this connection, 
pointing out its obvious superiority 
over holdings of lesser security but 
higher interest returns. 
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Tommy Thompson of the Travelers, 
in his famous stunt billed as “What- 
Isit,” was one of the hits of the con- 
vention. Assisted by one who helped 
him carry on his line of humorous wise- 
cracking, he performed musical won- 
ders with a one-stringed instrument 
rigged up from an ordinary sweeping 


brush. 
A Banker’s Outlook 


A banker’s view of life insurance 
was given by Arthur F. Young, of 
Cleveland. He gave his personal atti- 
tude by saying at the outset: “I look 
upon life insurance as a drowning man 
looks upon a life preserver.” He de- 
clared that the gambling instinct 
actuates men to buy policies. The 
gamble that you cannot possibly lose, 
but may create for your family a splen- 
did reward in case you do not delay, 
indecently long, your death. He in- 
dorsed, very broadly, life insurance as 
compared with other forms of invest- 
ment and saving. 

Another talk on the investment fea- 
tures of life insurance, but this one 
from the viewpoint of the life under- 
writer, was delivered by Ward H. Hack- 
lemann of Indianapolis. This was fol- 
lowed by another message from the 
million dollar producers. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, of Wilming- 
ton, abandoned his formal printed ad- 
dress, listed as “Analyzing Estates to 


Determine Insurance Needs,” and 
talked informally, summarizing his 
points. He came as the representative 


of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. He 
gave a vivid picture of the cooperation 
that exists today between the life in- 
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surance men of the nation and the 
trust companies. 

The final address of the second day’s 
meeting was delivered by Professor W. 
A. Irwin, of Topeka. Speaking from 
the viewpoint of the layman, Professor 
Irwin described the life underwriter as 
the intimate advisor on matters of 
finance to the American family. Life 
insurance, he said, offers no lure of 
rich returns from small investment but 
does offer the only guarantee of even- 
tual financial independence. His frank 
phraseology was roundly applauded 
when he acclaimed: “Don’t tell me 
people are not interested in hearing 
what you have to say—they are waiting 
for it if you have the guts to say it,” 
and when he gave, as his parting ad- 
vice, “Go back home and work like 
hell.” 


The Final Session 


The start of the last session, on Fri- 
day morning, was made before the same 
capacity crowd that graced the meet- 
ings all through the week, an audience 
which was well repaid for promptness 
of arrival by the excellent singing of 
the Twentieth Century Quartette. 
Committee reports and the election of 
officers featured the first hour of the 
day. 

Two talks describing the work and 
principles of the American College of 
Life Underwriters were delivered. 
First Dr. S. S. Huebner spoke, his topic 
being “The Conserving Influence of the 
C. L. U. Program on Life Underwrit- 
ing.” Ernest J. Clark, president of the 
American College, described some of 
the progress made in the work during 
the first years of the experiment. Both 
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addresses made many new friends for 
the C. L. U. idea. 

William M. Duff, of Pittsburgh, hold- 
er of C. L. U. degree No. 1, introduced 
the speakers and made brief comment 
on behalf of the college. 

Vash Young, of New York, whose 
very successful sales methods amount 
to virtually a religion in the extent of 
human service and sympathy demanded, 
gave his celebrated talk entitled “A 
Fortune to Share.” 

Other addresses of the morning 
session included one by Louis Roth, of 
Buffalo, who talked on “The Life 
Underwriter Organized,” and the splen- 
did exposition of what life insurance 
means as an estate, given by Robert B. 
Coolidge, of Cleveland. 


Friday Afternoon 


Opening the afternoon and _ final 
session Henry W. Abbott, of Pitts- 
burgh gave a thirty minute account of 
his selling methods. “Organizing the 
Buyer to Buy,” was the assigned sub- 
ject. Make new friends and hold all 
old ones, was one of the fundamentals 
of his list. An example of approach 
and sale was given. 

Other speakers of the afternoon, 
whose messages were listened to with 
the same careful attention as was de- 
voted to those of the opening session, 
were Herman Duval, of New York, and 
Josh Lee, of Oklahoma. Mr. Duval dis- 
cussed underwriting problems under 
the title “Personal Effectiveness,” while 
the topic of Mr. Lee’s address was “The 
Insurance Company.” This 
period brought also another of the 
echoes from the round table. 

Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 


Success 


CONVENTION SPEAKER 





Miss Sobhie Bliven 





vania, discussed insurance matters, in- 
cluding unemployment insurance prob- 
lems. He has madé a close personal 
observation of some of the European 
systems, and while he says the people 
of those countries readily admit the un- 
satisfactory conditions so engendered, 
he doubts whether or not they would 
like entirely to discard the experiment 
until better things have been devised. 
The appearance of Roger B. Hull 
upon the platform as a speaker shortly 
before the close of the convention 
proved an agreeable surprise. Major 
Hull, who is well known for his ora- 
torical effectiveness, agreed at the last 


moment to address the convention and 
talked extemporaneously, telling of his 
great admiration for the quality of the 
addresses he had been privileged to 
hear during the past few days and ex- 
pressing as his opinon that the spirit 
of the life underwriters there assem- 
bled could not but win. 

He went further into depression ref- 
erence than most of his predecessors, 
looking forward to the next one, the 
seriousness of which he expects to see 
pleasingly mitigated through the work 
the life underwriters are doing and will 
do as a result of the present emer- 
gency. 
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—the men who sell. 


forward-looking Agents. 


ties for success. 


Progressive Company. 








Who Sell 


The Missouri State Life is constantly seeking new, 
effective ways to help its field men. 
nize the fact that our own success is dependent 
upon the success of the men on the firing line 
The Company’s remarkable 
growth and vitality is largely the result of this 
high conception of service. 


The progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri 
State Life makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, 


pany they like to represent. 
Life, Accident & Health, Group and Salary Sav- 
ings insurance multiplies the Agent’s opp>-tuni- 


Its new, liberal policy ‘orms 
offer unusually attractive selling plans. 


Men of high character and ability are ofe-el a 
real future with the Missouri State Life —- The 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 
Life — Accident — Health — Group — Salary Savings 
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How to Write a Million a Year 






As Told by Agents Whose Methods Have Been 
Field Tested in All Sections of America 


more of life insurance a year, and 

another to describe one’s methods of 
doing it in a pat formula for lesser 
lights to follow. Just what is it that 
makes a millionaire producer out of a 
life underwriter? I don’t believe that 
anyone who sat in on the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table Conference that con- 
vened for the greater part of the first 
day’s session of the Life Underwriters’ 
great meeting at Pittsburgh could an- 
swer that question in a sentence, a 
paragraph, or a page. One might com- 
promise by saying that it takes some 
magic mixture of knowledge, brains, 
courage, audacity and opportunity. 


Varied Methods—Identical 
Results 

The methods of these men differ as 
night does from day. Hyman Rogal, of 
Pittsburgh, for example, says he doesn’t 
know very much about life insurance, 
doesn’t care to, doesn’t need to. What 
he’s interested in is being favorably 
known in his community. “Unless a 
life insurance man were somebody in 
his community, he wouldn’t be here,” 
he said sagely. Vic Pettric, of Milwau- 
kee, on the other hand, can’t get too 
much of study. He’s up every morning 
at six o’clock (including convention 
mornings) brushing up on his life in- 
surance books and pamphlets. Both 
men are big and steady producers. 


| one thing to write a million or 


Remarkable Achievement 


Grant Taggart, that amazing mil- 
lionaire writer from Cowley, Wyoming 
(pop. 700), wrote 276 lives last year 
and has written an “app a week” for 
six years on some 1,100 lives. C. Vivian 
Anderson, of Cincinnati, though, is 
down to 24 lives and is trying to pare 
them further so he can give his clients 
all the attention they deserve. 

As you listened to these divergent 
accounts, however, one important quali- 
fication began to emerge, and before 
the final speaker had concluded it stood 
out crystal clear. The common denom- 
inator of the big life insurance pro- 
ducers in America is integrity. Not a 
man among them but who stands out 
as a leading, responsible citizen of his 
community. They have all earned the 
confidence and respect of their fellow- 
business men, and after that, their 
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business rolls up snowball fashion. 
And this is to be observed, students or 
salesmen, they all know the life insur- 
ance business cold. 

Theodore M. Riehle was the chair- 
man of the conference and made a fine 
job of it. You wouldn’t think that mil- 
lionaire producers could be bashful, but 
it took a good deal of skillful and 
forceful prodding on Mr. Riehle’s part 
to get some of them to talk. 

Mr. Riehle himself led off the dis- 
cussions with a candid admission that 
his business for the past year would 
have been rather sour were it not for 
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Theodore M. Riehle 


his business insurance production, 
which he emphasized as an excellent 
line to push at the present time. One 
of his most noteworthy sales pointers 
was the suggestion that underwriters 
cultivate the secretaries and confiden- 
tial assistants of big prospects. He 
often insures them while preparing the 
groundwork for his encounter with 
their employers, he says. 

Mr. Riehle recently had a fifteen- 
minute interview with President Hoo- 
ver, from whom he expects a valuable 
endorsement of life insurance in the 
near future. 

Grant Taggart won everybody over 
with his personal charm and intriguing 
story of success in spite of severe ob- 


stacles. He told of trying to picture 
in his mind, ’way out in Wyoming, 
what this wonderful bunch of million- 
aire producers looked like, and of his 
surprise in discovering that they didn’t 
differ in appearance from any other 
group in the main convention. This 
observation should be encouraging to 
hard-working, ambitious life under- 
writers, who had thought, perhaps, 
that the mark of a millionaire pro- 
ducer was to be found in some dis- 
tinguishing feature, or the cut of one’s 
clothes. 


Pre-approach Emphasized 


Earl Manning, of Boston, last year’s 
chairman, is a great believer in letters, 
and read several ones which he uses in 
a cooperative arrangement with the 
trust departments of large banks. Mr. 
Manning carried back to Boston with 
him a handsome gavel, the gift of 
Theodore Riehle. 

Sam Vogelson, of Philadelphia, is, 
like many of the big producers, selling 
a lot of annuities. Located in the cradle 
of building and loan societies, Mr. 
Vogelson is selling annuities to replace 
building and loan investments by 
means of his $100 monthly deposit 
plan. He thinks the sale of annuities 
stimulates insurance buying. Mr. Vo- 
gelson incidentally, played a dirty trick 
on theater-goers when he went into the 
life insurance business. The way that 
man tells stories! 


Policy Loan Story 


Eugene P. Stinde, St. Louis, told one 
of the most striking and helpful anec- 
dotes of the day. It concerned policy 
loans, a subject of absorbing interest 
to the men present. Mr. Stinde’s client 
had borrowed to the limit on his policy. 
It amounted to $76,000 at 6 per cent 
interest. Stinde went to a bank presi- 
dent he knew and told him where he 
could loan $76,000 at 4% per cent. The 
banker was delighted to loan the 
money to an insured risk. When the 
loan was shifted to the bank, the client 
was saved some money and Mr. Stinde 
was satisfied to know that the loan 
would be paid back to the bank much 
faster than to the insurance company. 
Mr. Stinde thus demonstrated what he 
means when he says, “When I sell life 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 





October—the 
1 month of no ex- 

cuses. Let all of 
us endeavor to make it 
one of no regrets. Con- 
centrate on all lines but 
emphasize Business In- 
surance coverage. 


Expiring leases 
2 and general “mov- 

ing” trends make 
certain the appearance 
of many new business 
enterprises in your ter- 
ritory this month. Be 
the first insurance man 
to greet them. 





young always are 

most receptive to 
new ideas, therefore in 
soliciting for business 
insurance never over- 
look the man newly em- 
barked upon the sea of 
trade. 


2 Incidentally, the 











Note the Business 
5 Insurance Sales 

Letter _ printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 
Such pre-approach is 
invaluable at all times 
and is doubly essential 
to success in-selling the 
busy executive. 


depend largely 

upon their show 
windows for attention 
from the public, walk 
the streets eternally 
alert to new ideas or 
striking displays. Make 
yours register. 


6 Business men, who 





Industrial agents 
7 all appreciate the 

grief they encount- 
er by reason of remov- 
als. Watch carefully 
and see that proper 
transfers are arranged 
for all insured on your 
debit. 


Big business deals 
& command _ general 

interest. Keep a 
file of newspaper clip- 
pings concerning large 
lines of Business Insur- 
ance written and make 
use of the publicity in 
your selling. 





Proper _ selection 
9) has been advanced 


as one of the fun- 
damentals in_ selling 
this coverage. Be doub- 
ly alert to avoid lapsa- 
tion and waste effort in 
partnership prospect- 
ing. 


Many of the 
10 families who 

change their 
places of residence this 
month do so because of 
added income. All are 
of interest to the in- 
surance agent one way 
or another. Find the 
good ones. 














Depression is 
13 universally the 

subject of con- 
versation and the stum- 
bling block in the path 
of selling. Life insur- 
ance men have made it 
an asset wherever funds 
are available. 








Business Insur- 
14 ance needs 

stand out in 
clear relief during 
times of stress, when 
one partner might wish 
to carry on and the 
other would prefer 
otherwise. Make the 
separation possible sans 
sacrifice. 





Insurance Cases 

demand more 
expert attention than 
the average agent is 
able to give them. One 
solution is study; an- 
other is to ask help of 
one who knows. 


1 Many Business 





Note in _ the 
1 Prominent Pa- 

trons Number 
the list of big business 
men who own large pol- 
icies. Then note how 
often Business Insur- 
ance is indicated. Proof 
of Value. 
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Calendar for October 


Guidance of Life Insurance Agents 





Send a classified 
17 ad to your Sun- 

day newspaper 
advertising your ser- 
vice and specify that it 
must appear in the 
“Business Opportuni- 
ties” department. Run 
it there as often as 
possible. 





men of Business 

Insurance agree 
that thorough prepa- 
ration of cases and as 
much knowledge of the 
prospect’s needs as pos- 
sible, are first essen- 
tials. And plenty of 
direct mail matter. 


1 Successful sales- 


And if you 
?() would make cer- 

tain that you 
know how to sell it, be- 
gin plans now to take 
the next succeeding 
C. L. U. examinations. 
Warning — it means 
work. 





Don’t worry too 
2 much about 

legal technical- 
ities in talking Part- 
nership Insurance to 
prospects. The idea is 
as simple as protection 
and must be sold that 
way. Lawyers will take 
care of the form. 


For the indus- 
yes trial agent. 

Never procras- 
tinate about calling on 
new people in your 
neighborhood. It makes 
them feel important to 
receive quick solicita- 
tion from salesmen. 


In thinking of 
2? Business Insur- 

ance, forget 
sometimes America’s 
ten wealthiest men. 
They are splendid pros- 
pects, but so are the 
grocery, delicatessen, 
and small stove-works 
owners. 


Insurance _ sell- 
2A ing is one busi- 

ness in which it 
pays to look back some 
times. Look back now 
to your files and dig 
up those pending Group 
Cases. They may be 
ready. 








Do you purchase 
26 your clothing 

usually from the 
same company? Or 
your coal supply? And 
have you failed to see 
any one of the group 
about protecting the 
future of their busi- 
nesses? 


In all instances 
yt | of failure to sell 

the special cov- 
erage, try to leave an 
ordinary life with the 
proprietor just as a 
reminder of what a de- 
sirable property insur- 
ance can be. 


Advertise your 
2 own business as 

extensively as is 
compatible with good 
judgment, but at any 
rate be sure to read 
those of others. They 
are leads and they offer 
needed information 





are about over, 

traditionally 
speaking, but who cares 
for tradition? Make a 
bunch of telephone calls 
today and arrange for 
last of the month in- 
terviews. 


2 Harvest Days 








Prepare for 
30 your next 

month’s_ special 
line by getting out sales 
letters, etc., to avail- 
able prospects. Get 
prospecting machinery 
in order for new ones 
to use later. 





Prepare that 
31 special file of 

ecards of Busi- 
ness Insurance cases 
you are going to call 
on again in the near 
future. Send them 
clippings of possible in- 
terest to keep in friend- 
ly touch. 
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Harmony Marks N. A. 1. A. Convention 


Los Angeles Meeting Sees Close of Percy 
Goodwin's Great Administration; William 


B. Calhoun New Head, C.L.Gandy, Chairman 


HE thirty-sixth annual convention 

of the National Association of In- 

surance Agents has joined its 
thirty-five predecessors as a milestone 
on the onward march of the American 
Agency System. Conventionwise, and 
in its ideals and ambitions, this Los 
Angeles meeting differed little from 
any of prior years. But bulwarked by 
the steady progress already made, this 
session emphasized the powerful posi- 
tion which the agency force holds in the 
scheme of insurance service. 

No former president could bring his 
fellow workers a greater record of 
deeds accomplished, or a more varied 
list of problems which judicious con- 
ference had relegated to accepted 
standards of operation between com- 
panies and their agents, than did Percy 
H. Goodwin. Beloved by the entire 
American agency organization for his 
loyalty to their ideals, and holding the 
confidence of every company executive, 
he brought into being an era of con- 
ference between agent and company 
which has resulted in the solving of 
many vexatious problems which at 
times seemed fair to threaten the har- 


RETIRING PRESIDENT 





Percy H. Goodwin 


By THOMAS J. V. CULLEN 


monious accord which has existed for 
almost a century. A cooperating alli- 
ance has been born which bids fair 
to allow insurance to render that ulti- 
mate in service to the public which has 
ever been its aim. 


Nation-Wide Representation 

Following two days of activities of 
the executive committee, the National 
Council and various other committees, 
the thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents got under way Wednesday 
morning of last week with a well-nigh 
record attendance of over thirteen hun- 
dred delegates and guests. The regis- 
tration included agents from practically 
every State in the Union. New York 
City’s agents for the first time were 
represented and the introduction of A. 
J. Smith from New York City brought 
forth a demonstration from the floor. 
Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego, presi- 
dent of the association, called the meet- 
ing to order and after the invocation 
by Rabbi Magnin of Los Angeles de- 
livered the annual presidential address 
and presented the report of his admin- 
istration, which was summarized in 
last week’s issue. He gave, as high 
lights of the year, the spirit of confer- 
ence which pervades, culminating in the 
organization of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association; the two conference 
committees for fire and casualty com- 
panies; the increase in organizations 
which have joined the association; the 
decrease in bank agencies; the dropping 
of mutual companies by business 
houses; the retirement of automobile 
companies that gave fictitious fleet cov- 
erages, and the inclusion of big city as- 
sociations among the national forces. 

The theme of the convention was de- 
veloped by Secretary-Counsel Walter 
H. Bennett. He spoke on insurance or- 
ganizations and their public service, 
with its secondary topic of “Developing 
Business Out of Depression.” Mr. 
Bennett recounted the public service of 
insurance organizations and paid due 
tribute to the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters for their public ser- 


vice work. He said in part: 

“One evidence of the public service 
of an insurance organization lies in a 
record of consistency. Where this is 
absent, its influence is retarded and its 
service weakened. To illustrate: Where 
a company organization of stock com- 
panies gives its facilities and the sup- 
port of its members to non-stock or 
non-organization carriers, it is by that 
practice following an inconsistent pol- 
icy and weakening public confidence in 
its own household. 

“By the same token the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, if en- 
gaged in an inconsistent practice, is 
failing to that extent in its potential 
usefulness and service. To illustrate 
again: Where the practices of an in- 
surance company have been held by 
the National Association to be in in- 
tentional and continuous violation of its 
principles, it must be obvious that such 
practices have the approval of the man- 
agement of that company. Today many 
companies operate in what is known as 
a fleet or group arrangement under 
common management and_ control. 
Clearly the conviction of management 
as to company practices in a given fleet 
are uniform. Where, therefore, one 


NEW PRESIDENT 





William B. Calhoun 
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company in a fleet engages in unethical 
practices, the underlying motives must 
be common to all. The position of the 
National Association as to the practices 
of any one company in a group should, 
in my opinion, be its position as to all 
companies in that group. 

“It is my firm conviction that no man 
should receive a dollar of commission 
on any piece of business unless he is 
legitimately and honestly engaged in 
the insurance business. The promiscu- 
ous appointment of political agents who 
perform no service, but who exert per- 
nicious political influence upon the busi- 
ness, cannot be justified. 

“Racketeering in bonding must go. 
The grip which the hand of politics has 
upon large bonding premiums must be 
broken. The business can no longer 
support it. It is a curse upon the 
agency system in America and it must 
be abolished.” 

Mr. Bennett then urged as a possible 
solution of the evil the adoption, by 
surety companies, of a policy of paying 
commissions only to those legitimately 
engaged in the insurance field. 

From this attack Mr. Bennett went 
straight to the dole system for another 
target, declaring the problem of unem- 
ployment relief is one for industry, not 
the government, to solve. Unemploy- 
ment insurance sponsored by the Fed- 
eral government, he warned, will in- 
evitably lead to the dole system; and 
politics, as it is played in America, will 
develop this kind of insurance into a 
dole more speedily here than it will 
anywhere else on earth. 

“The dole system is now costing En- 
gland $200,000,000 annually,” he said. 
“It is causing cabinets to fall, it is em- 
barrassing governments, it is bankrupt- 
ing treasuries, it is leading the people 
to idleness and want. Instead of being 
a cure for unemployment it immeasur- 
ably aggravates the disease.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bennett advised all 
insurance organizations to lose no time 
in launching educational campaigns in 
an effort to point out to the citizens of 
America where government unemploy- 
ment insurance will lead. Thus, he 
said, they will be performing a splendid 
business service. 

Following Mr. Bennett, Wilfurd 
Kurth, president of the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York, spoke on 
measuring our responsibilities. Mr. 
Kurth’s paper has previously been pre- 
sented in THE SpecTAToR. Mr. Kurth 
discounted the growth of the branch 
office evil. He spoke in favor of an 
agents’ qualification law as well as the 
single agency representation. He sug- 
gested as in line with improved service 
the introduction of a complete house- 
holders coverage, embodying under one 
policy and with one premium, an in- 
surance fitted to cover every need of a 
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ELECTION OF N. A. I. A. 
OFFICERS 


EW officers of the National 

Association of Insurance 
Agents, elected at the final day’s 
session of the Los Angeles con- 
vention, are as follows: 

President, William B. Calhoun 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chairman of Executive Commit- 
tee, Charles L. Gandy, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mr. Calhoun, chairman of the 
executive committee for the past 
year, was for three years pre- 
vious chairman of the finance 
committee of the National Asso- 
ciation and for four years before 
that, chairman of the committee 
on fire prevention. 

Mr. Gandy has been a member 
of the executive committee for 
four years and for many years 
has been a power in Association 
work in Alabama. He is one of 
the most adept speakers in the 
ranks of the National Associa- 
tion. 











house-owner. Concluding he said: “I 
look for the time when organized ortho- 
dox agents and orthodox companies will 
deal solely with each other.” 

Casualty insurance organizations and 
their public service was the subject of 
the address of James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. He 
it was who for his constructive work 
during recent months was so aptly 
dubbed by the American Agency mouth- 
piece as “The Man of the Hour.” Mr. 
Beha in his talk strengthened the faith 
which his audience had in his willing- 





AGAIN SECRETARY-COUNSEL 


Walter H. Bennett 
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ness to render to the agents the fullest 
cooperation of his companies. Mr. Beha 
stated that cooperation between com- 
panies and agents in the maintenance 
of standard and equitable rates was an 
essential to the sound progress of the 


casualty business. There is no crime, 
he said, greater than premiums based 
on inadequate rates. High lights of 
Mr. Beha’s talk appear elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The first of a series of discussions on 
current problems which were to fea- 
ture the meetings was opened by James 
L. Case of Norwich, Conn., a past presi- 
dent of the association. His topic was 
“Cancellation of the Insurance Policy 
for Non-Payment of Premiums.” Mr. 
Case detailed the evils of this practice 
in fire and casualty insurance and sug- 
gested the insertion of an automatic 
cancellation clause as a remedy. This 
would in effect place these two classes 
on the same basis now prevailing in 
life insurance. Among others who 
spoke on this topic were Ernest Palmer 
of Chicago; Charles Gandy of Birming- 
ham; Clyde Smith of Lansing, Mich.., 
and Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington, 
N. C. They were agreed that the 
methods now in vogue though caused 
by competition, were unbusinesslike. 
Agency failures, they concluded, were 
due largely to extension of unlimited 
credit. 


President Goodwin announced the 
casualty conference committee similar 
to the one already set for fire insur- 
ance. It consists of himself as chair- 
man, Archibald Smith of New York 
City, James E. Hassinger of New Or- 
leans, R. W. Troxell of Springfield, II1., 
and Thomas C. Hayes of Charlotte. 

The convention greeted a former 
president in Ed. M. Allen, president of 
the National Surety of New York. Mr. 
Allen briefly complimented the asso- 
ciation on its attendance and ideals. 
He told of the need of adequate surety 
rates. Speaking of the present situ- 
ation in the surety business, he said it 
was an outgrowth of the war. The 
strength of agents should be focussed 
on constructive work. “A new era is 
approaching,” he said. “The world is 
on fire. Smouldering ruins will last 
for a long time. The future is what we 
are all interested in. No company 
should be afraid of the National Agency 
Association nor of conference with its 
representatives. Neither should com- 
panies fear the agents’ power for they 
are interdependent. The success of the 
ene rests upon the soundness of the 
other.” The Surety Association, he 
continued, will meet the agents with an 
open mind on a give and take basis. 
Non-conference companies have a right 
to live and agents may represent them, 
he said, but if they do they should re- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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33 COMPANIES OF NEW YORK STATE 
$ 


Agricultural, Watertown 
American Alliance, N. Y 
American and Foreien, N. ¥ 
American Eagle, N. Y 
American Equitable, N. Y 


Bankers and Shippers, N. Y 
Buffalo, Buffalo 

City of New York, N. Y 
Commonwealth, N.Y 
Continental, N. Y 


Fidelity-Phenix, N. Y 
tlens Falls, Glens Falls 
Globe & Rutgers Y 
Great American, N. Y 
Hamilton, N. Y 


Hanover Fire, N. Y 

Home, N. Y 

Importers and Exporters, N. Y 
International 


N 
Knickerbocker, N. Y 


Mercantile, N. Y 
Merchants Fire, N. Y 
National Liberty, N. Y 
Niagara Fire, N. Y 
Northern, N. Y 


North River, N. Y 
Pacific, N. Y 
Queen, N. Y 

Star, N. ¥ 
Stuyvesant, N. Y 


United States Fire, N. Y 
U. S. Merch. & Shippers, N. Y 
Westchester, N. ¥ 


52, 126,555 
15,067, 
10,551, 
45,914, 
391, 


28,720, 
14,499, 
25, 661, 5 
28,170, 
223,918, 


183, 678, 
75, 249, 
274,795, 
188, 637, 

9,251, 


45,883, 
456, 262, 
, 208,7 
44,083 
11, 146, 


16,526, 
35, 469, 
78,705, 
101, 432, 


25, 572, 





126, 893, 
29, 635,5 
76, 250,2 


46 COMPANIES OF OTHER STATES 


Aetna, Hartford 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh 
Alliance, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 


American, Newark 


Automobile, Hartford 
Boston, Boston 
California, San Francisco 
Camden, Camden 
Concordia, Milwaukee 


Connecticut, Hartford . 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque 
Eagle Fire, Newark 

Equitable F. & M., Providence 
Federal, Jersey City 


Fire Association, Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco 
Firemen's, Newark 

Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia 


Globe, Philadelphia 

Hartford Fire, Hartford 

Home Fire & Marine, San Fran 
Ins. Co. of N. Amer., Philadelphia 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila 


Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia 


Mechanics, Philadelphia 


Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. 


National-Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh 
National Fire, Hartford 


National Union, Pittsburgh 
Newark Fire. Newark 
New Hampshire Fire. Manchester 


Northwestern National, Milwaukee 


Old ¢ ony. Bost 


Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Phoenix, Hartford 
Providence Washington, Prov 
Republic of Texas, Dallas 


Rhode Island, Providence 
Rossia, Hartford 

Security, New Haven 

Springfield F. & M., Springfield 


247, 634, 
19,816, 
30, 769, 
43, 662, 
121, 467, 


145, 998, 
67,848, 
21,924, 
48,079,7 
26,013, 


70,831 
17, 978, 
16,901, 
13, 292, 


39, 149, 


91,821,556 
179, 502, 
95,381, 
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Underwriting and Investment Profits and Losses of One 
Hundred Leading Fire Insurance Companies in a Decade 


HE magnitude of the fire insurance 

business is indicated by the accom- 
panying table which sets forth the op- 
erations of the 100 largest fire insur- 
ance companies transacting business in 
the United States in the last decade. 
The underwriting earnings of these 
companies during the past ten years 
amounted to $7,051,916,972, while dur- 
ing the same time, the losses and un- 
derwriting expenses incurred aggre- 
gated $7,016,947,557, leaving an un- 
derwriting profit of $34,969,415, or 
forty-nine one hundredths of 1 per 
cent of the underwriting earnings. This 
amount is far short of the standard 
percentage (5 per cent) set up by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners as a fair proportion of profit 

be derived from insurance transac- 
tions. In addition, it is generally rec- 
ognized that a fire company should se- 
cure a further profit of, say, 3 per cent 
in order to provide for future conflagra- 
tion lesses. 
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During the same ten-year period 
ending with 1930, the net investment 
earnings of the companies listed 
amounted to 4$735,653,833, while the 
dividend declarations in excess of sur- 
plus funds paid in (including consid- 
eration of net receipts from or remit- 
tances to home offices of foreign com- 
panies, whose United States branch 
figures are used in this table) aggre- 
gated $360,320,136. Giving due con- 
sideration to changes in special re- 
serves, etc., it is known that the net 
increase in surplus funds during the 
ten-year period was $408,791,370. 

The possibility of a huge loss by a 
conflagration is demonstrated by the 
amounts of losses occasioned the com- 
panies in this table by the great con- 
flagration at San Francisco in 1906, 
the losses of the 100 companies thereby 
having been nearly one hundred and 
seventeen million dollars whereas their 
underwriting profit during the last ten 
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years was less than thirty-five million 
dollars. 

There are two factors in fire under- 
writing which are given no consider- 
ation in the underwriting columns in 
this table, although in the opinion of 
some underwriters they should be con- 
sidered in computing underwriting 
profits and losses. One of these fac- 
tors is the amount included in the un- 
earned premium fund representing the 
expense of placing the business on the 
books, in which case the reserve is 
calculated upon the gross premiums and 
not upon the net writings after deduct- 
ing acquisition costs. The other factor 
is the interest earned on the invested 
portion of the unearned premium re- 
serve, which, some underwriters con- 
tend, should receive consideration as 
constituting a porton of underwriting 
earnings for the reason that except for 
the underwriting transactions such in- 
terest would not have been received. 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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g Includes $9,431 Mixed Claims Award. 

k Losses of Phenix of Brooklyn. 
n Includes $6,300,000 stock dividend. 
q Dividends (including $1,059,000 stock dividend), less $5,000,000 surplus paid in. 


i Claims Award. 
lend), less $2,590,000 surplus paid in. 

dividend), less $1,000,000 premium on new stock. 
surplus paid in. m Includes $38,397 Mixed Claims Award. 
$2,590,000 surplus paid in. 
$300,000 surplus paid in. 

s $8,590,000 stock dividends. 

3 $1,770 Mixed Claims Award. 
$300,000 surplus paid in. 

1 Claims Award. jj Includes $1,000,000 surplus paid in. 
ividends, less $15,000,000 surplus paid in. 

1 Claims Award. ss Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 


t Includes $300,000 stock dividend. 


s (including $1,000,000 stock dividend), less $8,796,008 surplus paid in. 
.259,000 stock dividends, less $50,795,816 surplus paid in 

‘ Includes $7,871 Mixed Claims Award. 
* Dividends (including $250,000 stock dividend), less $500,000 surplus paid in. 

14 Dividends include $1,500,000 stock dividends. 
$225,000 stock dividend), 
20 Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. 





z Dividends (including 
18 paid in. ? Dividends, less $2,000,000 surplus paid in. 
is Award. * Includes $27,967 Mixed Claims Award. 

$3,000,000 surplus paid in. 

iend, $259,000 less $1,25),000 surplus paid in. 

000 surplus paid in. 

$250,000 transferred from capital to surplus. 
tal to surplus. 
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w Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 

bb Includes $3,000,000 stock dividend. 
# Including consideration of Mixed Claims Award., 
kk Includes $43,504 Mixed Claims Award. 
oo Includes $1,751,153 Mixed Claims Award. 
tt Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 


12 Includes $2,981 Mixed Claims Award. 
* Includes $45,185 Mixed Claims Award. 
19 Includes $500,000 stoce ok dividend and $590,090 used for organizing 
2 Includes $3,045,788 surplus paid in 


ttNet. 
d Includes $1,200,000 stock dividend. 
h Includes $500,000 stock dividend. 


z Dividends less $375,000 surplus paid in. 
cc Includes $77,585 Mixed Claims Award. 
$37,928. 
U Includes $657,127 


uu Dividends, less $2, 


5 See Fireman's Fund. 





'3 Dividends, less $3,975,000 surplus paid in 
? Dividends (including 


casualty company. 
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1 Dividends (including $1,000,000 stock dividend), less $7,( 
¢ Dividends less $6,765,840 surplus paid in. 


6 Includes $9, 


j Dividends (including $5,000, 


z Includes $600,000 stock dividend. aa 
hh Includes $26,367 Mixed Claims Award. ii Includes $154, 


qq Dividends, less $259,000 surplus paid in. 
vr Includes $373,359 Mixed Claims Award. 





,000,000 surplus paid in. 


10 Dividends, less $375,000 surplus paid in. 
18 Dividends include st 
less $1,525,000 surplus paid in. 


§Includes depreciation or appreciation 


293 


f Dividends (including $800,000 stock 


000 


s Dividends, 


In- 
In- 


ee Dividends, 


403 


mm Dividends less $5,548,001 surplus paid in. 
rr Includes $151,997 
ww Divi- 
yy Includes Mixed Claims Award, $246,- 
2 Dividends, less $275,000 
7 Includes $712,497 Mixed 
1 Dividends, 


ck 


18 Dividends, less 
2! Dividends, less $570,000 surplus paid in 
23 Dividends (including $400,000 stock dividend), less $600,000 surplus paid and $1,500,000 tome. aoe from 
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As forecast by the 
scores of editors of 


UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


NTEREST and activity still center in consumer 
goods. The merchandising field has detected a 
decided swing from price to quality on the part 

of customers. The attitude now is: ‘How good an 
article can I buy for this much money?” rather than 
“How little money need I spend for this article?” 
Bargain sales will continue, but alert merchants are 
developing new promotional angles, and are aban- 
doning the monotonous and dangerous theme of 
price, price, price. 

Substantial orders for machine tools from some of 
the automotive manufacturers, with promise of 
others to follow, indicates new models and conse- 
quent intensive promotional activity in that field. 
New millinery styles for the ladies are at present 
taxing the capacity of some of the hat plants. Short 
lived though this flurry in hats may be, it is an indi- 


“HOW’S BUSINESS” for 


OCTOBER ? 


cation that the new and the novel is still effective as 
a sales stimulant. 


The heavy industries still continue to hope that Fall 
will bring them at least a seasonal pick up, but show 
more confidence in the prospects next Spring. De- 
spite some favorable indications, business seems to 
be still on dead center, and waiting for an impulse 
from some quarter to set it in motion. A similar 
feeling seems to prevail with the man in the street, 
who appears to be anticipating something dramatic, 
and hopes that it may be favorable. 


Those consumer lines which have shown improve- 
ment in the past few weeks seem destined to carry on 
in October with seasonal, or close to seasonal im- 
provement. However, without additional influ- 
ences, not at present discernible, there are no indi- 
cations that October will show more than a slight 
quickening of replacement buying. 






















BUSINESS SALES STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
Decrease of 9% for pas- Passenger stocks slight- Passenger car sales esti 
senger cars and an in- ly less and trucks about About the same in both mated ~ between 145 000 
AUTOMOTIVE, Crease of 3.5% for trucks same as September. Pas- lines as September, and and 150.000 units and 
over September. oft senger stocks very much better in both as com- trucks 30,000 units i 
3.5% and 12% respec- less and trucks slightly pared to October 1930. Oct b _— ; . ” 
tively from October 1930. below October 1930. F croner. 













Gross sales up about 


from October 1930. 


20% (less than normal) About 15% heavier than : : eae “0 
. : . pr nitely t replace price 
DEPARTMENT. as compared with Sep- in September, but off No change interest largnin offer - 
STORES tember, and off 10% 12% from October 1930. : , ings fast losing their 

‘ as sing 


Quality interest is defi- 


appeal. 















Anticipated increase of 
10% over September, but - 
HARDWARE dollar sales off 15% from September, but 
October 1930 due to price 


About 15% heavier than anticipated. Less satis- Low levels of stocks will 
slightly factory than last year. reflect any consumer de- 
below October 1930. ¥ 





No marked improvement 


mand in quickening of 


Credit causing little con- oe 
trade activity. 









reductions cern. 

setter in all lines than No change from Septem- Life insurance sales 
INSURANCE in September, but below | = **""** ber, but slight improve- should show decided gain 

October 1930. ment from October 1930. over September. 


















Stocks of fine goods as 




















Same or slightly better Slightly larger than Sep- hy ; 
JEWELRY than September, and tember, and same _ or ; _ ; ea ee eee ee 
about the same as Oc- slightly less than Octo- No marked change. lower in the history of 
tober 1920. ber 1930. the industry. 
MACHINERY Two large orders for 
Steel industry looking machine tools from au- No substantial gains in 
METAL forward hopefully to a tomotive industry, with steel production expect- 
PRODUCTS seasonal improvement in promise of more to come _— — —— «sess ed before first quarter 
Fall business. has improved sentiment of 1932. 
METALS in machine tool industry. 
| 
' 
Better than September, Larger than September, No change from Septem- Buyers combing market 
READY-TO- and better than Osteber and larger and more ber but questionable be- for merchandise find 
WEAR 1930. complete than October cause of uncertain out- manufacturers’ stocks 
1930. look. extremely light. 












Anticipated increase of 
SHOES 10°, over September and 


equal to October 1930. ness on lower 


than last year. 





Increase of seasonal 
stocks, and more 


busi- Collections slower than shoes opens up with real 
stocks September and_ slower promise of an October 
than October 1930. high point in sales. 


Retail selling season for 


, 
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Industrial Insurers’ Conference 


To Combat Lapsation 
Meeting In Asherville Shows Member 


Companies In Strong Position and 
Planning To Hasten Slump Recovery 


claim ratios is the desideratum 
of the companies of the Indus- 
trial Insurers’ Conference. This organ- 
ization met in Asheville, N. C., last week 
with a large and enthusiastic attend- 
ance. Both in the open and executive 
sessions company officials frankly dis- 
cussed these two evils. However, not- 
withstanding the trying times through 
which all companies have been passing, 
no speaker seemed unduly pessimistic. 
George R. Kendall, retiring presi- 
dent of the organization, who is presi- 
dent of the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company, of Chicago, said in his 
opening address that all companies in 
the conference are weathering the 
financial storm successfully, and that 
the unemployment situation had af- 
forded them opportunity for getting 
high-class agents who were thrown out 
of work in their respective trades. 


R ‘cisin rati of high lapse and 


Departments Represented 


Two State insurance departments 
were represented. Maj. A. L. Fletcher, 
of the North Carolina department, read 
a brilliant paper, evidencing the con- 
tribution of industrial insurance to the 
growth of North Carolina. He said 
“Life insurance is not sitting around 
waiting for business conditions to get 
better, but is doing something about 
it.” He traced the growth of the busi- 
ness in the Tar Heel State during his 
ten-year connection with the depart- 
ment. The premium income of 13 North 
Carolina companies writing industrial 
insurance has mounted during that time 
from $23,630,000 to $77,382,350. Major 
Fletcher is strongly of the opinion that 
the new North Carolina qualification 
law will eliminate many disqualified in- 
dustrial agents. He says the depart- 
ment already has a file of over 500 ex- 
agents it will refuse to relicense upon 
application. 

The address of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles C. Greer, of Alabama, 
who could not be present, was read by 
Peyton W. Jones, secretary of the Bank- 
ers Life & Health Insurance Company, 
Macon, Ga. Mr. Greer’s paper stressed 
the point that an agent to be well quali- 
fied must not only be honest in handling 
money, but must represent his com- 
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Officers elected for 1931-32 by 
the Industrial Insurers’ Confer- 
ence are as follows: Capt. E. T. 
Burr, actuary, Durham Life, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., president; R. H. 
Dobbs, vice-president, Industrial 
Life & Health Insurance Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; J. R. Leal, secre- 
tary, Interstate Life & Accident 
Insurance Co., Chattanooga, vice- 
president, and Peyton W. Jones, 
secretary, Bankers Health & Life 
Insurance Co., Macon, Ga. secre- 
tary-treasurer. 











pany’s policies honestly and that he 
must be a man of good moral habits. 

The timely address of Hon. H. N. 
Lutkins, of the Washington National, 
on “Some Observations of the Indus- 
trial Insurance Business,” will be 
printed in detail in a future issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Everyone present manifested deep 
interest in the address of A. J. Mc- 
Andless, vice-president of the Lincoln 
National, on “Some Underwriting 





George R. Kendall 
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Problems of Ordinary Life Business.” 
Mr. McAndless demonstrated the re- 
sult of bad conditions on underwriting. 
The consequence is poor selection on 
the part of agents—not consciously, but 
because business is hard to get—higher 
rejection ratio, higher claims ratio with 
suicide and questionable accidental 
deaths as a factor, and a larger per- 
cent of disability claims. 

H. C. Smith, representing the Retail 
Credit Company, outlined in detail the 
experiments his organization had made 
in inspection of industrial risks and 
claims, showing that it was possible 
for loss ratios to be reduced materially 
in both health and accident and in life 
insurance by proper inspection. 

An interesting point was raised in 
the paper of Hon. P. M. Estes, of the 
Life & Casualty, in his annual report 
of the laws committee of the Con- 
ference. According to Mr. Estes, some 
of the companies may have to pay in- 
demnity twice under their weekly health 
and accident policies due to the fact 
that the insuring clause provides pay- 
ment either to the insured or to the 
beneficiary. 


COL, BERRY MANAGER AT BIR- 
MINGHAM 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia announces the appointment of 
Colonel William A. Berry as manager, 
at Birmingham, Ala. Colonel Berry’s 
underwriting experience covers a period 
of seventeen years, during fourteen of 
which he was the Birmingham general 
agent of the Jefferson Standard Life. 








A great interna- 
tional organization 
with offices, and 
services to its 
clients, all round 


the world. 








SUN LIFE 
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Head Office: Montreal 
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Sales 
Letters 


F you have a 

specific letter 
writing problem, 
The Spectator 
offers you the ser- 
vices of a trained 
insurance sales letter 
writer. Send us your 
problem. 


tive in this country is taking in- 

ventory, not the usual sort of 
stuck taking but an. inventory of the 
value of men and methods, of condi- 
tions and their remedies. As a result. 
while it may seem from one angle to 
be a poor time to sell a purse tighten- 
ing corporation a line of Business In- 
surance on its key men, yet this process 
of sifting and valuing of these men 
affords a timely approach. 

If you are rather well acquainted 
with the personnel of the firm, the 
letter will be more forceful if made 
more specific in the fourth paragraph. 
Thus: 

“It is a perfectly fair question to 
ask your firm, ‘Have you placed a cash 


R tw now, every business execu- 
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value on the experience and services of 
key men and executives—Henry M. 
Brown, John L. Kitson, and Robert S. 
Knowlton for example? An equally 
fair question—etc.” 

Then, when you secure your inter- 
view, the usual amenities having been 
passed and President Jefferson assured 
of your intention to be brief, you can 
remark that you used Henry M. Brown 
as an illustration in your letter and 
ask point blank what valuation a man 
of that calibre has to the firm. It 
will open the discussion and also will 
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This Week: 


Business Insurance 














give you “a peg to hang your hat on.” 

One of the most valuable assets in a 
life insurance salesman’s kit bag is a 
fund of information, covering cases 
analagous to that being prospected, 
proving beyond question that the pro- 
position he is outlining has demon- 
strated its value to other local firms. 
If you know of some of Mr. Jefferson’s 
former friends, executives of other 
firms, covered by Business Insurance 
at the time of their deaths, you will 
have some interesting proofs to offer 
of the value of this protection 
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The largest active field organization 
of its kind... 


Recent inquiries from life insurance com- 
pany officials indicate the desirability of 
making a public statement concerning our 
organization and the services we render. 

Briefly —the American Conservation 
Company has the largest active field organiza- 
tion of its kind—and our services cover the 


following main divisions: 


1) READJUSTMENT OF RATES 


Our officers and field organization have 
readjusted the rates of hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of insurance for some thirty 
fraternal and assessment associations. 

2) REINSURANCI 

Together with our legal department, we 
are equipped to handle mergers or reinsurance 
of assessment, fraternal or legal reserve busi- 
ness. We are now handling the reinsurance of 
an Illinois legal reserve Stock company, form- 
erly an assessment company. This campaign 
has been in progress for several months, and 
the life insurance company has shown a gain 


in assets of from eight million dollars to over 


eighteen million dollars during this readjust- 
ment period. The insurance in force showed 
a material increase during the first six months 
of this year while we were active in our cam- 
paign of readjustment. 

Weare also handling the entire campaign 
of an Ohio fraternal, whose business is now 
being rewritten on a legal reserve basis in a 
legal reserve Stock life insurance company. 
All legal details required in this reinsurance 
are handled through our legal department. 


3.) POLICY LOANS, PAID UP AND 
EXTENDED INSURANCE 


Our office and field organization is espec- 
ially equipped to remove policy loans and to 
reinstate policies running on paid up and 
extended insurance, thus placing such busi- 
ness back on a premium-paying basis. We 
have handled this type of business for some of 
the larger legal reserve companies. 





Ci omplete details concerning any particular phase 
of the service will gladly be furnished upon request 








AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 
Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Harmony Marks N. A: |: A. Convention 


(Continued from page 17) 


sign their standard company affilia- 
tions. We will go into conference on 
the theory that there is something for 
both companies and agents to do, he 
said. There is no problem affecting 
agents, he concluded, which cannot be 
smoothed away by judicious conference. 

Wednesday afternoon was given over 
to three group conferences in which 
agents of a similar production experi- 
ence met and exchanged the best meth- 
ods of operation and expansion of 
agency. These conferences have been 
decidedly helpful to delegates and are 
clearing houses for the interchange of 
practical suggestions for business bet- 
terment. At one conference a resolu- 
tion was adopted for presentation to 
the executive committee. It was sub- 
mitted by C. O. Ransom of Cleveland, 
and is as follows: “Moved that the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation consider referring to the Na- 
tional Council for consideration and 
recommendation of the question of 
schedule revision, looking toward high- 
er penalties for defects in poor risks 
and lower rates for good risks of the 
types subject to outside rate competi- 
tion, and that the executive committee 
also refer to the National Council for 
the same purpose the question of 
whether it would be advisable to urge 
the ultimate extension of schedule rat- 
ing to all lines of insurance and surety 
bonds.” 

The session Thursday morning op- 
ened with a full thousand of the dele- 
gates in attendance. With President 
Goodwin presiding, the first order of 
business were the reports made of the 
group conferences held Wednesday 
afternoon by the three chairmen, J. K. 
Giberson of Alton, IIl.; Charles L. 
Gandy of Birmingham, Ala., and Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo, N. Y. The greetings 
of the American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents were extended by 
J. K. Shepherd of Little Rock, Ark., 
president of the association. Mr. Shep- 
herd pledged the cooperation of his 
association with the agents, both organ- 
izations having as their ultimate aim 
of service. 

Charles D. Livingston of Michigan, 
president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, presented 
his formal address, “Companies, Agents 
and Organizations.” Insurance organ- 
izations have justified their existence 
by the public service they render, he 
told the delegates. He complimented 
the convention on the selection of pub- 
lie service as the scheme of the session. 
He traced the growth of the agency 
system since its inception more than 
one hundred years ago and declared 
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that history shows that the agencies 
generally have kept public interest 
foremost in their minds. A tribute to 
the work of Clyde B. Smith, past presi- 
dent of the association, was paid by 
his Michigan confreres in the nature of 
a basket of flowers. 

A dramatic touch was given to this 
session in the introduction by Mr. 
Goodwin of John M. Thomas, recently 
elected president of the National Union 
Fire of Pittsburgh. Mr. Goodwin stated 
that in 1928, the National Union had 
been listed by the association as a non- 
cooperating company. Times have 
changed since then, he said, and pos- 
sibly also have principles and ethics of 
the company. In any event, under the 
new executive, the company is rear- 
ranging its organization and methods. 
It wants a chance to reestablish itself 
in the eyes of the producing agents. 
It is making every effort to conform to 
the code of ethics of the National As- 
sociation and because of this, has been 
restored to the cooperating list of com- 
panies and a resolution to that effect 
will later be offered the convention. Mr. 
Thomas, obviously surprised at his call 
to the rostrum, said that he felt the 
weight of responsibility imposed upon 
him by this change in company policy. 
He hoped the resolution would be 
passed, and assured the agents that if 
it did they would have no regrets. He 
detailed the tender of the presidency by 
the directors of the National Union to 
whom he said: “If you pursue the same 
policy in the future as you have in the 
past, you are wasting your time.” His 
acceptance of the office was made con- 
ditional upon the company’s acceptance 
of National Agency cooperation. “The 
change may take time in completing,” 
he said, “but I will not lay down on 
the job. There is a duty to share- 
holders to be considered but a fair 
approach will bring a fair response.” 

Frank L. Gardner of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., a past president of the associ- 
ation, discussed the dual responsibilities 
of companies and agents. In so doing 
he pleaded for agents to study their 
business. A knowledge of the history 
and background of the business was an 
essential to proper service. Excess 
commissions were an evil, he _ said, 
which must not be allowed to become 
a chronic situation. Companies and 
agents must cooperate to their elimi- 
nation. 

Discussing the branch office, a dis- 
turbing factor, Carl B. White of Seat- 
tle, stated that his remarks were con- 
fined to those branch offices which deal 
directly with the insured. These, he 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Beha. Explains Bureau’s 
Functions to Agents 





Stresses Need for Rate Adequacy 
and Calls Dissenting Agents 
Disloyal to Companies 


Devoting much of his address to 
stressing the importance of adequate 
rates for casualty insurance, James A. 
Beha, general manager of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, last Wednesday explained to 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Los 
Angeles the functions of the Bureau. 


Mr. Beha pointed out that the sound- 
ness, strength, and stability of the com- 
panies depend wholly upon adequate 
rates. Adequacy means a rate high 
enough, a rate generous enough to 
cover fully the cost of the hazard in- 
volved so that the insurance carrier 
may justly, fairly and honorably treat 
all affected by the protection furnished, 
and at the same time preserve its own 
solvency and stability, Mr. Beha said. 

Mr. Beha criticized the attitude of 
some agents when their companies in- 
creased rates as apparent “indifference 
to the best interests of their com- 
panies.” He said: 

“There are cases where the com- 
panies have asked for rate increases 
and have met with opposition by the 
agents before State supervising author- 
ities. And in some States where rates 
are not regulated by law or the insur- 
ance departments, agents have com- 
bined to oppose rate increases which 
the companies have sought to put into 
effect. I consider such action on the 
part of agents unethical and disloyal. 
Rate increases are not introduced or 
proposed by the companies unless 
needed. Ratemaking is a company 
function. The companies spend large 
sums and engage the best technicians 
to work out fair, equitable, reasonable 
and adequate rates. After this has been 
done and rates announced, the agent is 
certainly not in a position to say that 
these rates should not be made effec- 
tive.” 

In explaining other functions of the 
Bureau, Mr. Beha spoke of the Bureau’s 
plan to help increase the sale of work- 
men’s compensation insurance and to 
give further study to acquisition costs. 
He invited the agents to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with the Bureau’s 
committee in meetings to be held in 
the near future on the subject. 

He made known the activities of the 
comparatively new claim department 
which he said was endeavoring to im- 
prove claim conditions in general by 
scientific study of the best methods of 
claim settlement. 
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Stockholders to Vote 
On Merger 





Expected to Promptly Approve 
Sale of Fidelity to All 
States Life 


Stockholders are expected readily to 
approve decision of the board of di- 
rectors reached Sept. 23 to sell Fidelity 
Life of Birmingham, Ala., to All States 
Life of Montgomery. At least two- 
thirds of the stockholders are required 
to deposit their shares with the trustees 
within 30 days for which All States is 
to pay $10 cash per share. 

Fidelity Life was organized shortly 
before the stock market crash, and al- 
though officered by experienced insur- 
ance men has had hard sledding. The 
company was never able to market all 
of its capital stock. A statement sent 
out by the company to its stockholders 
explains some of its financial problems 
as follows: 

“The last financial statement of the 
company indicates that the book value 
of the shares is approximately $10.50 
per share. It should also be recalled 
that the securities of the company are 
carried at cost. Most of these invest- 
ments are bonds of several counties 
and municipalities in the State of Ala- 
bama. In view of the conditions these 
securities cannot be sold at this time 
for their original cost. 

“The directors have decided that it is 
much better to accept the cash offered 
herein than to undertake to make a 
reduction of the capital stock in order 
to increase and replenish the surplus 
of the company by reducing the face 
value of the shares and transferring the 
reduction to surplus; or on the other 
hand, to attempt to liquidate the com- 
pany at the present time and at the 
present market for the _ securities 
owned. 

“After long and careful considera- 
tion, the offer made by the All States 
Life was fixed upon as the most favor- 
able for our shareholders and has been 
accepted.” 


CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


, Frank Chester Mann, manager at 
Boston for the Prudential Life, cele- 
brated the thirtieth anniversary of his 
connection with life insurance at the 
Boston City Club, Boston, Mass., on 
Sept. 18. 
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The Late Christian W. Welty 


Final Arrangements for 
Toronto Meet 





Three New Speakers Added to 
Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence Program 


Three new speakers, who are expets 
in as many branches of advertising, 
have been added to the program of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
scheduled for Toronto, Can., from Oct. 
4 to 7. 

Walter P. Burn, eastern manager of 
the bureau of advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
will address the delegates at luncheon 
on Tuesday, Oct. 6, on the subject: 
“Insurance and Advertising.” 

Charles Coolidge Parlin, head of the 
research department of the Saturday 
Evening Post, will be a speaker on 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, and at the opening 
session the conferees will hear Arthur 
Lisner, a member of the Toronto School 
of Art. 

In addition to the attractive business 
program arranged by Eustace A. Brock, 
chairman, there will be several enter- 
tainment features of note. These will 
include a sightseeing tour of Toronto, 
golf, bridge, a banquet and a dance 
and vaudeville program. 


Paralysis Fatal To 
C. W. Welty 


Death Is Second in Official Family 
of Lamar Life Within 
Month 


Christian W. Welty, president of the 
Lamar Life Insurance Company of 
Jackson, Miss., died Sept. 23 while 
undergoing a blood transfusion in an 
effort to save his life after he had been 
stricken by paralysis a week before. 
He was 52 years old and a native of 
Logan, Ohio. 

For 25 years he was associated with 
the Lamar Life. He began as assistant 
secretary of the company shortly after 
its organization, was advanced to secre- 
tary, agency manager, vice-president, 
general manager and president. 

About two weeks before, H. S. 
Weston, chairman of the board of 
directors and formerly president of the 
company, died. The company lost two 
two of its executives during September. 
Radio Station WJDX of the Lamar 
Life ceased broadcasting out of respect 
to Mr. Welty. 

Election of a president to succeed 
the late President Welty is expected 
in less than a month. Current opinion 
is that one of the present high execu- 
tives will be chosen by the directors 
to head the company. The policy of 
the company has been always to have 
the institution overshadow the man 
and that policy will be maintained. 

Mr. Welty was buried in Jackson, 
Miss. Survivors are: his widow, Mrs. 
Chastine Andrews Welty; one daugh- 
ter, Miss Eudora Welty, Columbia and 
Wisconsin University graduate; two 
sons, Edward Welty, student in Georgia 
Tech, and Walter Welty, a high school 
student; one sister, Miss Grace Welty, 
Bremen, Ohio, and one brother, Arthur 
K. Welty, Barrington, Ill. Blood for 
the transfusion was from Mrs. Welty 
who was at his side when he died. 





CORRECTED DIVIDEND FIGURE 


On page A-317 of the 1931 edition of 
the Life Insurance Year Book under 
the caption “dividends to stockholders” 
the sum of $400,000 appears as divi- 
dends paid by the North American Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, IIL, 
during the year 1930. This is in error, 
and the sum should have been shown 
as $200,000. 
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Chartered 1848 





should know the story of the National of Vermont, one of the 
pioneers in guarantee in the policy of a definite and equitable 
cash value, which Elizur Wright called “the grandest step in 
fair dealing within the history of life insurance.” We have | 
a booklet fascinatingly illustrated with scenes from Vermont 
history. For a copy, clip this ad. 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Every Informed Insurance Man 


First Policy 1850 
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E extend to all other companies and 
to each and every one of their agents 
our best wishes for their success. 


The present year for us has resulted in larger 
home office quarters, a larger home office staff, 
and an increased personnel. We have more 
insurance in force, more assets, more income, 
more surplus, and a wider territory comprising 
Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. 


We Have One Position Unfilled 


We need now one very strong man to be used 
as a personal producer reporting direct to the 
President of the Company. He will do a spe- 
cific piece of highly remunerative work. He 
may be located at any place in our territory. 


We Need Only One Such Man 


BEN W. LACY, President 


Montgomery Alabama 




















1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Successfully Selling 
Berkshire Life Contracts 


Following Are Leading Sellers 
Low Cost 


. * * - * 


Preferred Risk Life 
+. 


* * * . 


12% Guaranteed Income Policy 
7 * 


* * * 


Whole Life Payable at 85 
7 


cl * . > 


Modified Whole Life Payable at 85 


. * bl * * 


Retirement Income 60-65 
7 * = . - 


Disability and Double Indemnity Features 


All Policies Contain All the Extremely Liberal 
Features of the Berkshire Life Incomparable Contract 


Ask Any Berkshire Agent 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield Massachusetts 
FRED H. RHODES J. S. WININGS 
President Supt. of Agencies 
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F. H. Ecker to Preside 
at Meeting 





Will Be Chairman of Life Presi- 
dents’ Silver Anniversary 
Convention in December 


New York, Sept. 29.—Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, will be the 
chairman of the Silver Anniversary 
Convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. He will sound 
the keynote of the sessions, which will 
be “Progress Through Self-Reliance— 
The American*Plan.” The convention 
will be held, as usual, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, the time being 
Thursday and Friday, Dec. 10 and 11. 

That the total life insurance in force 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies went ahead one and one-quarter 
billion dollars during the first six 
months of 1931 is disclosed in the pre- 
liminary announcement of the plans for 
the convention, now being mailed to 
members and invited guests. This state- 
ment is based on an original survey re- 
cently completed by the association and 
now made public for the first time. 
The association made this mid-year in- 
quiry to determine the double effect of 
the slackening in new business produc- 
tion and the increased lapsation of 
policies on the total volume of life in- 
surance in force, due to the retarding 
influences of general business recession. 
To get this information the association 
collected the experience of 44 of its own 
members, having 82 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding among 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. These companies reported their 
actual insurance in force as of June 30 
of this year. Applying the results, in 
a conservative way, to the business of 
all United States companies, the asso- 
ciation estimates that the total life in- 
surance in force at the end of June 
this year exceeded $109,250,000,000. 


Announcement of Plans 


Following is the announcement of 
Manager George T. Wight concerning 
the association’s plans for the con- 
vention: 

“American progress, both in Canada 
and the United States, has been largely 
the result of the individual initiative 
of a people generously endowed with 
the spirit of self-reliance. 

“Life insurance itself is a barometer 
of self-reliance. The amount of new 
protection written mirrors the desire of 
human beings to be self-sustaining. 
Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries measure the fruits of personal 
foresight. The total amount of insur- 
ance in force—growing so rapidly in 
the last 25 years—evidences adherence 
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to the ideal of fostering security 
through individual effort. Reflecting 
the self-reliance of its policyholders, 
life insurance thus is a measuring rod 
of the very progress of the people. 
“Without dcubt, the world’s present 
economic disability is not total and per- 
manent, but only partial and tempo- 
rary. In the belief that through the 
exercise of the traditional spirit of 
self-reliance will come the restoration 
of economic health, the time seems op- 
portune to review the past and to con- 
sider the future in relation to this fun- 
damental quality. How self-reliance, as 
revealed by life insurance and other 
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business indices, may be directed to- 
ward the solution of present human 
and economic problems will be studied 
at our forthcoming Silver Anniversary 
Convention. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 


The fall meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety will be held on Oct. 15 and 16, 
1931, at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Outline of the program to be pre- 
sented at this meeting will be given at 
a later date. 
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Build for the Future with 


Confidence! 


[jC (Lj Careful education and thor- 
ough field training for new men 
means solid foundations on which 


to build new agencies. 


[| Ever on the alert for im- 
provement, this Company has in- 
augurated Field Schools under the 
direction of a thoroughly capable 


instructor. 


JCJ-} In conjunction with our 


Educational Course, this gives the 
new men a thorough working basis. 


A FRIENDLY ORGANIZATION 
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Endowment at Age 85 

Whole Life) 

Family Income, 20 Year Plan. . 

. . $43.03—Retirement Income at Age 65 .. . 

. . $24.30—Paid Up at Age 60 . 
Juvenile Policies. 


Life. . 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE, COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Financial Statement July 1, 1931 


ASSETS 
Bonds—County and Municipal $ 8,488,643.55 
First Mortgage Loans 2,874,848.59 


Stocks cnaseéescves. ae 
Home Office Building and 





Real Estate ....... 828,496.24 
Policy Loans ; 2,538,648.32 
Cash in Banks and Treasury 246,898.46 
Accrued Interest. . 222,816.23 
Deferred Net Premiums 262,302.72 
All Other Assets. . 73,498.63 

Total , . .$15,789,490.24 

Non-Admitted Assets 299,972.18 





Admitted Assets $15,489,518.06 








L] ABILITIES 
Net Reserve—Life ...... . .$12,455,922.05 
Reserve—Disability and Indem. . 229,029.84 
Reserve—Income Policies . * 746,050.30 
Reserve—Claims Awaiting Proofs. . 83,399.00 
Reserve—T axes, Exp. and Miscel.. . 191,465.16 
Advance Prem. and Trust Funds... 206,120.34 
Contingency Reserve........ 634,247.59 
Total ee ee . .$14,546,234.28 
| Re eer re 943,283.78 
Total ee ee re re $15,489,518.06 





A Real Opportunity for Live Men with an Aggressive Organization 


. $30.04—Thirty Payment Life . 


A FEW OF OUR ATTRACTIVE PARTICIPATING POLICIES WITH RATES PER $1,000 AT AGE 35 


. . . $21.81—Preferred Modified Whole Life . . 
. . $15.32—The Pure Protector (Low Cost Whole Life with Adjustable Options) 
. $27.31—Endowment at Age 60. 
$32.70—Twenty Year Endowment 


. $19.70—Economic Protector, (Low Cost 
. $16.58—The 
. . $34.15—Retirement Income at Age 60 
. $42.76—Twenty Payment 
. . $26.44. Also Attractive Annuities and 


Write to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents for Details of Our Liberal Agency Contracts. 
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Insurance in Force 


$375,243,870.00 


Admitted Assets 
$69,614,164.99 


Total Payments 
Under Policy Contracts 


$64,693,228.23 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 





























33 Years 
in Business 


YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


May Be With 


The Colonial Life 


Insurance Company 


of America 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Over 560,000 People Protected 
By Colonial Policies 


More Than 120 Million Dollars 
Insurance in Force 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 


Ordinary Policies from Age Fifteen to Age Sixty 


Operating in 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Tell All About Yourself in First Letter 


Here’s A CHANCE FOR THE GO-GETTER 
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C.L.U. RANK QUESTIONS 


A booklet, “Successful Answers to 
C.L.U.. Rank Questions” has been re- 
ceived. It is published by the Insurance 
Field. It gives answers to the most 
recent Chartered Life Underwriter ex- 
aminations given by the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and forms a 
composite set made up from the replies 
of various candidates for the C.L.U. 
degree. The publishers state that the 
set does not purport to show perfect 
answers to each question, nor to indi- 
cate that the answers presented were 
the best which appeared on any paper, 
but, rather, to give representative an- 
swers. Credit was given, it is ex- 
plained, for the reasonableness of a 
candidate’s answer and the intelligence 
with which he applied his knowledge. 
Any insurance man who plans to be- 
come a candidate for the C.L.U. de- 
gree will find the book of value. It sells 
for $1 and may be secured through 
THE SPECTATOR. 


WILLIAM C. MORTON APPOINTED 
BY PENINSULAR LIFE 


William C. Morton, a frequent and 
popular contributor to the educational 
section of THz SPECTATOR, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Peninsular 
Life’s district office at Orlando, Fla., 
and has assumed his new duties. Mr. 
Morton was previously registrar for the 
Life & Casualty, and before accepting 
his present appointment has been for 
some months a superintendent for the 
National Life & Accident, in Birming- 
ham, Ala. He is widely known in in- 
dustrial insurance circles in the South, 
and his many friends will wish him 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ACT- 
UARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
The transactions of the Actuarial 

Society of America May 21 and 22, 

1931, have been published—Vol. XXII, 

Part One, No. 89. As usual the volume 

is filled with a large number of valu- 

able and interesting articles by recog- 


nized authorities in the various sub- 
jects considered. The papers include 
“Methods for Valuation of Deferred 


Annuities Issued Under Group Con- 
tracts,” by Harbert J. Stark; “Dis- 
ability Benefits. Rates of Termination 
(Recovery and Death) for the Prin- 
cipal Causes of Disability,” by Dr. 





Building 


a Business 
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Arthur Hunter; “Actuarial Note. Hen- 
derson’s Graduation Formula B,” by 
Charles A. Spoerl; “Canada Life Mor- 
tality Experience, 1900-1927,” by W. A. 
P. Wood, and “Unemployment Relief,” 


by Henry Moir. Considerable space is 
also given to the discussion of papers 
read at the previous meeting and there 
are the reports, book reviews, papers of 
joint examinations of the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American 
Institute of Actuaries, 1931, the exami- 
nation papers of the Actuarial Society 
and the results of the examinations held 
last April. The book costs $2 and may 
be secured through THE SPECTATOR. 





Building a successful business is really a slow, deliberate process. 


Every factor which amounts to much calls for unhurried effort over 


a period of vears. 


ing public. 


The Bankers Life has served its apprenticeship in the workshop of 
It now has behind it the momentum of forty-four years 
of accumulated experience in meeting the problems incident to suc- 


experience. 


It takes time to build a life insurance company. 
It takes time to train a responsive agency force, to develop an effi- 
cient Home Office personnel and to earn the “good will” of the buy- 





cessful operation in the life insurance field. 











Let us put our years of experience in training salesmen, in providing 
definite Home Office cooperation and in up-to-date advertising and 
publicity to work in building a General Agency for you. We need 
men over the age of twenty-eight who have had life insurance ex- 
perience. Perhaps you need us. 


large success in his new position. 


If you are in 
trouble read 


A Fortune 


to Share 
by Vash Young 


and take anew 
grip on life. 


“The first big advertiser who puts into his ad- 
vertising such a conception toward competition 
ind humility toward his own business will sweep 
the markets of the country like a prairie fire.”— 
Earnest Elmo Calkins. 


Territory available in 
ILLINOIS, IOWA, MISSOURI, OHIO 
and PENNSYLVANIA 


Write 


A. B. OLSON, Mer. of Agencies 





Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Home Office 





$1.50 all bookstores. BOBBS-MERRILL. Indianapolis 
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WANTED! Men who live 
in ARKANSAS 


to learn the interesting story con- 
cerning ——- contracts for open 
territory the Southland Life has to 
offer YOU. For the complete facts 
write Clarence E. Linz, First Vice- 
President. 











L SEAY, PRESIDENT 











CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Pelicies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Childrem’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Beth Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularisatien Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in foree 
Write direct to Home Office 
ST. LOUIS 
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MY COMPANY 


Because Fidelity is a good company to work with, its field 
men instinctively say “my company.” This reputation has been 
built by more than a half century of fair dealing under live-and- 
let-live contracts with close Head Office cooperation. 


FIDELITY OFFERS 


Modern policy forms and an exceedingly successful lead service. 
It operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, on a full 
level net premium basis. It has more than $425,000,000 insurance 
in force, is financially solid and steadily growing. 


Retirement Income 
Low Rate Life 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Family Income 
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A New Development 
in 


Connecticut Mutual Service 


In the new Graded Premium Ordinary Life Policy, our rep- 
resentatives are enabled to serve the needs of the prospect who 
requires permanent protection for minimum initial outlay. 
Premiums conveniently graded during first five years.... 
An especially helpful aid to sales under present-day con- 
ditions 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 
85 Years of Public Service 
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Walter LeMar Talbot, President 




















The Pioneer Book on Life Sales Demonstrations 


FIFTY INTERVIEWS 
—FIFTY SALES _ | 


Compiled by KENILWORTH MATHUS 


A book that is 
different, contain- 
ing over 50 sales 
demonstrations in 
dialogue form on 
family income, re- 
tirement income, 
investment angles, 
younger ages, 
| professional pros- 
) pects, pure protec- 
tion, insurance 
trusts, program- 
ming on business 
insurance. 











Bo $9.50 
The Approach—the Interview—Closing 
—Answering Objections—Conserving and 


Holding Business—ALL IN DIALOGUE. 
THIS IS THE BOOK FOR YOU! 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 











243 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 
Ben MSO cccceccccccs copies of Fifty Interviews—Fifty Sales 

and I will pay as indicated. © Cash herewith. O Upon receipt 

of bill. Price $2.50 per copy. 
NQMC. .cocccccccccccccccecccscececeesccessoes 
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Roy C. Toombs Must Serve 
Another Two Years 





Concurrent Sentence on Three 
Counts Wipes Out Remaining 
Criminal Charges 


Roy C. Toombs, former president of 
the defunct International Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been sentenced to serve another two 
years in prison for his manipulations 
of the affairs of the company, which 
eventually culminated in the disappear- 
ance of $3,562,952.24 of its assets, the 
crash of the investment house of 
Toombs & Daily, Chicago, which he 
headed and the reorganization of a 
bank in which he was interested. 

Appearing before United States Dis- 
trict Judge Charles Davis late on Sept. 
26, Toombs through his counsel entered 
a plea of “nolo contendere” (no con- 
test) to a charge of using the United 
States mails in an alleged scheme to 
defraud. 

Less than eight weeks before Toombs 
had been released from the Missouri 
State penitentiary at Jefferson City, 
Mo., after having served seventeen 
months under a three-year term for 
having caused the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of stock for 3000 shares of 
International Life Insurance Company 
stock in excess of the legal limitations 
of the corporation under its charter 
from the State. 


The State had sought to prosecute 
Toombs on three charges in connection 
with the Greenwood loan and convicted 
him twice, the jury in each case giving 
him three years, but the Missouri Su- 
preme Court ruled that all were part 
of the same transaction and that he 
would not be tried more than once. 
This wiped out his second conviction. 

His sentence under the mail fraud 
charge terminates all of the criminal 
charges pending against Toombs. There 
were six charges under the Federal in- 
dictment, each charging use of the 
mails in furtherance of a scheme to de- 
fraud, by sending bogus International 
Life Insurance Company stock to Chi- 
cago, New York and Baltimore. 


How to Write a Million 


a Year 
(Concluded from page 13) 


insurance, I am selling my client a 
financial secretary.” 

Miss Elsie Mumma, of New York, 
one of the few representatives of her 
sex at the Million Dollar Round Table, 
posed the question of policy loans. She 
said she thought the automatic pre- 
mium loan idea was the best plan. 
James W. Clegg, of Philadelphia, 
agreed but discouraged the idea of pol- 
icy loans, saying, “When a man bor- 
rows on his life insurance, he is bor- 
rowing from his heirs.” 

Lloyd Bunting, of New York, how- 
ever, explained some advantageous 
uses of loans. He recently purchased 
a home by using his insurance loan 
values, he said, rather than by liquidat- 
ing stock holdings at a loss. He thus 
borrowed from that part of his estate 
which had not depreciated and had not 
lost that part of his estate which had 
depreciated. He has already paid back 
two-thirds of his loan out of income. 

Space does not permit the reporting 
of one-half the brilliant sales ideas put 
forth at this rapid-fire meeting. Here 
are a few of them in a phrase: 

Ward Hackleman: “I think the great- 
est place to make money in the next 
few years is in the sale of annuities.” 

. Frank Engle: “If a fellow won’t 
buy what he needs, I want to sell him 
what he wants.” ... J. M. Stokes: “I 
asked myself what I wanted at age 65. 
A guaranteed, worry-free old age in- 
come.” ...d. W. Clegg: “When my 
boy was 17 I insured him for $50,000. 
Why should I build up taxable prop- 
erty for him when I could distribute a 
portion of his estate year by year and 
immediately create a foundation in in- 
surance which I could obtain for him 
at the lowest possible investment?” . 
Grant Hill: “I ask a client for the 
names of two of his acquaintances who 
are the livest wires he knows in any 
business or profession.” ... H. G. Mos- 
ler: “If a man has no objection I make 
a photostatic copy of his policy that 
shows his name, amount, premium, and 
date. I reduce it to letter size so I can 
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put it in a book.” ... Manning Brown: 
“TI believe in visual selling. I never go 
out of my office without a sales book 
on my hip arranged definitely to appeal 
to a man.” ...G. H. Schumacher: “The 
irreducible monthly income is one of 
my slogans.” ...L. A. Spencer: “One 
of the outstanding things brought out 
at this meeting is that life insurance is 
being presented today from the prop- 
erty angle.” 

One hundred and seventy members 
are now enrolled in the Million Dollar 
Round Table, 48 more than were able 
to qualify when times were good. 

Robert A. Brown (Pacific Mutual), 
of Los Angeles, was elected chairman 
for 1932. His program assistants will 
be James W. Stokes, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and M. J. Donnelly, of Newcastle. 





Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 


Frankfort, 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force . 


Indiana 


Pro- 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE. 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE. 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA 





A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. | 














™ SERVICE LIF 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Began business in 1923. 


——— 


B. R. BAYS, 
President 
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ry 


Ins. 


Co. 


Now in 15 States 


JOHN L. OESCHGER, 


Sec’y-Treas. 





Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 
lers. 

Up-to-date policies. Lib- 


eral commissions. 


Life Insurance 
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PIONEER LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 


A Policy 


Tuned to the Times 


The need for life 


greater today than ever. People are 


insurance is 


buying it. But they want it at a fig- 
ure in keeping with today’s lower 


commodity prices. 


With a participating rate lower than 
many non-participating rates, Na- 
tional Life agents are finding busi- 
ness good. 

Its low rate and uncommon fairness 


are selling the National’s Universal 
Policy. 





Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON National Life Company 
eae | 118—11th Street 
| 





Des Moines, Iowa 
































IT’S IN THE BAG 
“MONEY—HOW YOU CAN GET IT” 


Told in a Few Glances, by David E. Henderson 











If properly used this pocketsized book of seven charts, together with 
directions and sales arguments for the use of each will accomplish a 
fourfold purpose: 


1—They will appeal to the eye of your prospect. 


2—They will impress your prospect with the fact that 
the purchase of Life Insurance is simply the pur- 
chase of money. 


3—They will convince your prospect that the only 
guaranteed route to success is the Life Insurance 
route. 


4—They will help you sell on the first interview. 


Save Your Energy, Your Shoeleather—Your Prospect’s Time and 
Patience by Ordering NOW! 


Single copy $1.50 


Discount on quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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CONN. MUTUAL NEW POLICY 


Peter M. Fraser, vice-president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, announced at the 
company’s recent meeting of general 
agents at Pittsburgh a new policy de- 
signed to fit present day conditions—a 
graded premium ordinary life policy. 
The new policy offers permanent pro- 
tection for small initial outlay and is 
expected to appeal to the man who may 
be temporarily short of funds or whose 
responsibilities have increased faster 
than his income. It eliminates to a 
large extent the disadvantages of term 
insurance, being but one policy with 
conversion unnecessary. 





Premiums are conveniently graded 
during the first five years. The first 
annual premium is about one-half the 
fifth, and the second, third and fourth 
are graded accordingly. The fifth and 
following premiums are level. Double 
indemnity and disability benefits will 
be issued with the new policy, as well 
as any other agreement which is now 
regularly issued with the ordinary life 
contract. 


PLAQUE AND CUP AWARDED 


The Campbell and Campbell agency 
of the Lincoln National Life at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently conducted a one-day 
sales school, entertained more than one 
hundred leading citizens at a banquet. 
and broadcasted a part of the banquet 
program over the radio. The occasion 
of the meeting was the award to the 
agency by Vice-President Walter T. 
Shepard of the Class One Hall plaque 
which won in national competition, and 
to Herbert Campbell of the Hall Cun 
which he won in similar competition 
in personal production. 











In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 


of Insurance in Force 


























limited production. 


an agency. Address 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle such 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 














GOLF TOURNAMENT FOR A. L. C. 


The American Life Convention Golf 
Tournament which is held annually at 
its meeting, will be held this year at 
the St. Clair Country Club at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Monday and Tuesday, 
Oct. 5 and 6. On Monday morning 
there will be eighteen holes qualifying 
play on the basis of which the players 
will be divided flights of eight 
each for match play of eighteen holes, 
the preliminary round being Monday 
afternoon, semi-final round Tuesday 
morning and final round Tuesday after- 
noon. A putting contest will also be 


into 


held in connection with the qualifying 
play on Monday morning. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the local en- 
tertainment committee for the regular 
golfers’ dinner at the club on Tuesday 
evening. 





NATIONAL EXPAND- 

ING 

The Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
ance Company has been licensed to 
transact the business of life insurance 
in the States of Ohio and Delaware, 
and in the District of Columbia, it was 
announced by Ben S. Graham, vice-pres- 
ident of the company. 


BROOKLYN 





our agents. 


and success. 


Join Our 
Company and 
Gain a Friend 








A Friend in 
Need Is a 
Friend in Deed! 


And that is the kind of friend we are to our clients and to 


To every one of its men THE COMMONWEALTH LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY means cordial cooperati::a, personal 
interest, and unlimited opportunity for security, satisfaction 






Commonweacth Lire Ins. Co. 
Louvisvitre, Ky. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


GAMMA al iA A I a atl AS RS RAR 


“TRUE. “OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 
False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. : 
Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that rue Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 2 
5 ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 2 
: History. that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. : 
The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness 
History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.: History records that the world progressed. and 











5 was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
| continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
| more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 


most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 
Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 
‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”’ 

Today Faith is as then. Today. as then. True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied. but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals. are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
| of progress and prosperity. 
A Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
3 courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
# Humanity: make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
: make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT. President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES L ACKMAN Presid NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
IN KAY. Vice-President. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President | ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H YUNKER. President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of Board 


J SCOFIELD ROWE. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. 4. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres S. K. McCLURE., Vice-Pres JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres A. H HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres, 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
































Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN. President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres ¢ Gen’! Couns: W. VAN WINKLE, Vice- ery E. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President H HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T BASSETT. Vice-President 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Rush Street, Chicago, IL 10 Park Place : . ° 
= ~ Lam, net Newark, New Jersey San — — 

Ase't Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Asst Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 
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Missouri Insurance 
Days Oct. 12-13 


President of American Life Con- 
vention to Deliver Leading 


Address 


Col. Charles B. Robbins, president of 
the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, 
will deliver an address on: “Life In- 
surance and Financial Stability” at the 
third annual Missouri Insurance Day 
in Jefferson City, Mo., on Tuesday, 
Oct. 13. 


Colonel Robbins will be the life in- 
surance speaker of the day. John F. 
Stafford of Chicago, Ill., western man- 
ager, Sun Insurance Office of London, 
England, will speak for fire insurance. 
His subject will be: “Around the Cor- 
ner.” The casualty insurance speaker 
has not been announced, but he will 
be an outstanding man, ranking in his 
field of insurance with Col. Robbins 
and Mr. Stafford. 


The program for Oct. 12 and 13 has 
been designed to give Missouri its 
greatest insurance days. All elements 
in the business for the first time in 
the history of the State are cooperating 
100 per cent and it is anticipated that 
all-time record for attendance will be 
registered. 





The Missouri Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, Missouri State Fire Pre- 
vention Association, the St. Louis and 
Kansas City courts of the Great and 
Jovial Order of Cat’s Meow, the Heart 
of America (Kansas City) and St. 
Louis Ponds of the Honorable Order 
of Blue Goose, the Life Underwriters 
Associations of St. Louis and Kansas 
City and the Missouri Insurance Coun- 
cil are participating in the arrange- 
ments for two days. The banquet will 
be held on. the evening of Oct. 12. The 
speakers will be Hon. Henry S. Caul- 
field, Governor of Missouri, and Joseph 
B. Thompson, superintendent of insur- 
ance. 

On Tuesday the exercises will include 
the thirty-second annual convention of 
the Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, a meeting of the Missouri State 
Fire Prevention Association, the first 
State meeting of the Missouri mem- 
ers of the Great and Jovial Order of 
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SEALY HUTCHINGS RESIGNS 
AS HEAD OF TEXAS 
COMPANIES 


Sealy Hutchings, president of 
the American Indemnity Com- 
pany, the American Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company and the 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, has resigned. Mr. Hutch- 
ings will devote his entire time 
to his banking interests and his 
own personal affairs. He will 
retain his stock interests in the 
several companies of which he 
has been president. 

After Mr. Hutchings’ resigna- 
tion had been regretfully accepted 
at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors recently, J. F. Seins- 
heimer, who has been identified 
with all three companies since 
their inception, was elected to the 
presidency of each. 











Cat’s Meow and a joint meeting of the 
St. Louis and Heart of America ponds 
of the Honorable Order of the Blue 
Goose. All of these gatherings will be 
at the Missouri Hotel. 





DEATH OF JOHN A. FORSTER 


The death of John A. Forster, presi- 
dent of Crum & Forster and its affil- 
iated companies, removed a man for 
many years prominently identified with 
the fire insurance business of the coun- 
try. He was taken ill with pneumonia 
early last week and died at his home 
at Hackensack, N. J., Wednesday, 
Sept. 23. Mr. Forster began his insur- 
ance career with the Guardian of New 
York nearly fifty years ago. In 1888 
he joined the North River and later be- 
came its assistant secretary, then vice- 
president, and, in 1919, succeeded the 
late Frederick H. Crum as president. 
About thirty-six years ago he, with 
William FE. Hutchins, Frederick H. 
Crum, James H. Ackerman and J. 
Lester Parsons, organized the firm of 
Crum & Forster to engage in the 
local agency business. The firm later 
entered the general agency field and 
took the management of the United 
States Fire, the North River and other 
companies. 


Aircraft Industry 
Stands Up Well 


Investigation by Continental Ins. 
Co. Shows No Overproduction 
of Planes 





In spite of the adverse business con- 
ditions that have prevailed for many 
months, the domestic aircraft industry 
has done relatively better than many 
of the older lines of endeavor, accord- 
ing to data gathered by the research 
department of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company in connection with the 
insurance of planes, and hangars, and 
the hazards incident to their operation. 

During the first six months of 1931, 
the miles flown by regular American 
air transport lines aggregated some 
18,242,475, as against 12,224,321 for the 
same period of 1930, and 25,000,000 for 
the full 1930 year. 

The quantity of mail matter carried 
in the first half of 1931 is placed at 
4,523,400 pounds, in comparison with 
3,996,329 for the corresponding portion 
of last year. Passenger traffic seems to 
be increasing steadily. 

An official of the Continental pointed 
out that while the ratio of fatal acci- 
dents per mile flown is low, damage re- 
sulting from the falling of planes on 
suburban buildings and the fairways of 
golf clubs appears to be on the in- 
crease, a natural outcome of the greater 
number of airplanes in use. 

On Aug. 1, 1931, there were reported 
7468 active licensed, and 2844 unli- 
censed American planes on the records, 
while there were, as of the same date, 
16,500 pilots’ licenses issued and 14,161 
permits for student pilots outstanding. 

The stability of our airplane manu- 
facturing industry is attributed partly 
to the lack of overproduction of planes 
and the fact that the various corpora- 
tions were originally financed mainly 
with stock and not with bonds carry- 
ing heavy fixed charges. The support 
of the youthful industry by the Federal 
government has also been an important 
factor. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company held Sept. 24, the usual divi- 
dend of $1.25 per share on the capital 
stock of the company was declared for 
the three months ending Sept. 30, 1931. 


Fire Insurance 
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prevention. 











measures effective. 


The annual Fire Prevention Week serves well to . 


make the public more conscious of fire loss and fire 


The White Fireman sets an example of the unre- 


mitting, year-round vigilance that makes preventive 


* See the North America advertisement in 
The Saturday Evening Post, October 3rd; 
The Literary Digest, October 3rd. 





THE WHITE FIREMAN* 


Makes Every Week a Fire Prevention Week 




















CASUALTY & SURETY 
EXCESS COVERS 
REINSURANCE 








THE 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 





Executive Offices: 
84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEekman 3-0890 








for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 


by Walter Cluf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious. closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 





The Spirit 
of Life 


Underwriting 
by Walter Cluf 


In thts book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One G. n- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions 
answers to the June, 1931, C. L 
Degree examination. 


and 
» we 


Price $1.00 


12 coptes, $iv. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 617 


LOUISVILLE, - 


KENTUCKY 
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Farm Prevention W ork 
Improving 





National Fire Waste Council 
Hears How Broadcasts Have 
Awakened the Farmer 
to Caution 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 28.—De- 
cided success is meeting the efforts of 
the agricultural committee to awaken 
interest among the agricultural popu- 
lation of the country in the necessity 
and value of fire prevention work on 
farms, members of the National Fire 
Waste Council were told Sept. 25 at 
their semi-annual meeting at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Two important achievements of the 
past six months were outlined by Wal- 
lace Rogers, chairman of the committee. 
The first was the donation by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company of time 
on its chain of stations which would 
cost $25,000 if purchased and the ser- 
vices of an orchestra, for the staging 
of a series of 12 dramatic episodes de- 
signed to bring out the story of fire 
prevention. The second was the com- 
pletion of the handbook on farm fire 
prevention, on which a subcommittee 
has been working for the past two 
years, which will be ready for distri- 
bution probably within the next three 
months. 

Members of the council discussing the 
subject pointed out that the farm fire 
loss, estimated at $100,000,000 and 3500 
lives annually, represents probably one- 
fifth of the entire property loss of the 
country and one-third of the loss of 
life from fire. This was called to the 
attention of the country in a statement 
issued by Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde in connection with Fire Preven- 
tion Week, in which he declared that 
local organization, backed up by in- 
dividual effort, is one of the most ef- 
fective means of reducing farm and 
rural community fires. 

Strenuous efforts by members of the 
contest committee have kept interest 
up in the inter-chamber fire prevention 
contest, despite the fact that adverse 
industrial and economic conditions dur- 
ing the past two years have caused a 
number of local chambers of commerce 
to resign from the national body, it was 
reported by Chairman Richard E. Ver- 
nor. Resignation from the national 
chamber, he pointed out, automatically 
made the local organization ineligible 
for the contest. Nevertheless, while a 
number of cities have thus been elimi- 
nated, there has been a slight gain in 
the number of contestants during the 
last six months, and 669 chambers now 
are entered. 

Following its successful experiment 
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in the compilation of statistics of fire 
deaths, the fire casualty statistics com- 
mittee is about to engage in a new ven- 
ture, the gathering of information re- 
garding unusual fire deaths, it was 
announced by Paxton Mendelssohn of 
Detroit, new chairman of the com- 
mittee, succeeding Doctor Fall, who re- 
signed because of his change in busi- 
ness connections. There are a number 
of deaths of most unusual nature, Mr. 
Mendelssohn pointed out, regarding 
which little is known. ‘The compilation 
of this information will not only be of 
value in indicating possible new activi- 
ties in fire prevention but will also 
furnish a great deal of human interest 
material for use of speakers. 
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NEW MEMBERS FOR INLAND 
MARINE ASSOCIATION 


Announcement is made by the Inland 
Marine Underwriters Association of 
the election to membership of the fol- 
lowing companies: 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance So- 
ciety, Ltd., Union Marine & General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Virginia 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

With the addition of these important 
companies the total membership is in- 
creased to 153 companies (44 groups), 
actively engaged in writing inland ma- 
rine insurance under Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association jurisdiction 
throughout the country. 
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ASSETS 


Values are not always reflected in the financial 
columns of an insurance company’s statement. 


One exception is the practical, smoothly operat- 


ing, automatic reinsurance treaty 





an asset in the 


field as well as in the Home Office. 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsurance 
business only. 
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United States Managers 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 
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Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
Consultants 

Valuations 
NEW YORK 


Audits Calculations 
Examinations 


25 CHURCH STREET 





JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 

















Inspections 




















MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








J. H. OPROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 
GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLDG. 






































WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 





T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associates 








Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 





ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Moe. 






































J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company” 
Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicage, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 




















Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 





Omaha 
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INSPECTURS! EXAMINERS! 
UNDERWRITERS! 


2nd Edition—Revised & Amplified 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


as Applied to Fire Insurance 











By DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Authors of Fire Insurance Inspection 


and Underwriting 














The Second Supplement 
to The Handy Guide, 1931 


The second supplement to The 
Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Ap- 
plications and Policies, 1931 edition, 
has been issued by The Spectator 
Yompany. This supplement contains 
new policy forms and premium rates 
of the several companies, thus bring- 
ing The Handy Guide fully up to 
date. 

Copies of this supplement will be 
supplied to those subscribers to The 
Handy Guide whose names appear 
on The Spectator Company's books, 
at 35 cents each, while the price to 
non-subscribers will be 50 cents. 
The three supplements to the 1931 
edition of The Handy Guide will be 
furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. 


Orders should be addressed to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39TH St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston New Orleans 























This book contains everything a fire insurance man ought to know | 


about Building Construction. 


Purchase this book and watch your losses drop. In plain non-tech- 
nical language—all the mystery of this important part of the Business 


is removed. 


Price 82 per copy 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Harmony Marks N. A. |. A. Convention 


(Concluded from page 25) 


said, seek to break down the American 
Agency System. Certain so-called ser- 
vice offices were included in his denun- 
ciation. Among the most glaring evils 
of the branch office, he noted, were its 
high cost of operation, particularly its 
acquisition cost. It also tends to break 
down expiration ownership. The quali- 
fied agent is an individual who supplies 
service. He knows his clients and their 
needs and he knows how to supply those 
needs. He is as well loyal to his com- 
panies. 

“Reciprocity in Business” was the 
subject of J. W. Rose’s discussion. Mr. 
Rose brought out the fact that reci- 
procity had many sides to its picture. 
Some of his points merit the consider- 
ation of both agent and company man. 

“In the narrower sense the principle 
of reciprocity in business is funda- 
mental; founded perhaps on the theory 
of self-preservation. Even dumb ani- 
mals like the hand that feeds them. 
Surely we should be no less alert in 
showing our gratitude and apprecia- 
tion in a business way to those con- 
cerns who ‘Do not unto others what 
they would not others should do unto 
them.’ 

“This simply means to patronize 
those who patronize us; support the 
principles of those who support the 
principles for which we stand; loyalty 
to those who are loyal to us; confi- 
dence in those who repose confidence in 
us. Guided by those precepts in our 
business contacts we cannot go wrong, 
nor will we be doing an injustice to 
anyone. 

“Reciprocity does not mean collusion 
or conspiracy. It does not mean the 
development of selfishness or self-inter- 
est. It does not mean trading only 
with those who patronize us individu- 
ally. Even though we may not be bene- 
fited directly by a merchant or manu- 
facturer who patronizes stock com- 
panies, we should patronize him in sup- 
plying our needs solely because he gives 
his support to the type of business on 
which we depend for our livelihood. 

“TI have another thought, however, 
that I have not heard discussed in con- 
nection with this reciprocity campaign. 
Let us look for a moment into our own 
conduct within our own ranks. Is the 
institution of insurance, companies and 
agents, practicing what it preaches, in 
the conduct of its own business? 

“We are an organization of agents 
who believe in the stock company type 
of insurance and in the agency system 
of transacting the insurance business. 
We believe that the stability of insur- 
ance and, in fact, the stability of every 
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business, is founded on the rock of in- 
vested capital. We believe in the right 
of invested capital to a fair earning in 
return for the security and the service 
that it provides to the insuring public. 
We believe that the highest type of 
agency service is necessary to complete 
that structure which we term the insti- 
tution of insurance and that agency 
service rendered is entitled to a just 
compensation. And yet there are agents 
in my own State representing both 
stock and mutual companies in the 
same office. Is that reciprocity in busi- 
ness? Here are we, a great organiza- 
tion, striving to promote and encourage 
sound protection secured by invested 
capital as is every other great business, 
preserving the agency system of trans- 
acting that business, insisting on a rea- 
sonable and adequate compensation for 
agency service, fighting the battles 
every day in the year of every insur- 
ance agent in the land. And then we 
find here and there agents whose busi- 
ness we are protecting, representing 
cooperative and cut-rate companies, 
lending encouragement and support to 
companies which would tear down the 
American Agency System and which 
deny the principles for which we stand. 
And we find agents who are hitch- 
hiking a free ride along the road of 
their business career by refusing or 
neglecting to join with their fellow 
agents in this great united effort to 
bring prosperity, security and peace of 
mind to the business of insurance. Is 
that reciprocity in business? ‘Do not 
unto others what you would not they 
should do unto you.’ 

“And now what is the company side 
of this picture? When a company 
which pretends loyalty to our associ- 
ation and looks to us for support and 
cooperation, permits itself to be repre- 
sented in the same office with mutuals 
and cutraters, is that company prac- 
ticing reciprocity in business? When 
such a stock company lends its fran- 
chise and reinsurance facilities to those 
who would destroy the agency system, 
is that reciprocity in business? When 
a stock company claiming the right to 
make a profit on its invested capital, 
but denying a profit to the service-giv- 
ing agent by writing fictitious fleets 
at cut rates over the heads of its agents, 
is that reciprocity in business? When 
a company claiming the right to be 
classed as a cooperating agency com- 
pany contacts an assured direct and 
writes business without agency partici- 
pation and without agency commission, 
is that company adhering to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity in business?” 
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In the report on the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board, Mr. Harry R. Man- 
chester made a sweeping denunciation 
of many of its practices, particularly 


in relation to rate-making. Rates, he 
said, were secretly made and preferen- 
tially promulgated. Companies are 
competing with themselves, he said. 
However, in concluding, he felt that 
progress was being made in coordinat- 
ing the Bureau’s work to the desires 
of the agency organization and a better 
understanding could be hoped for. 

Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant sec- 
retary of the Automobile of Hartford, 
in his address, “Watch the Weeds,” in- 
trigued the interest of the convention 
and elicited most favorable comment. 
Graphically he portrayed the part 
agents played in the scheme of insur- 
ance and the necessity that was his in 
cooperating with its many units includ- 
ing his association, his company and 
the public. Cooperation, courage and 
faith are three requisites without which 
success cannot be achieved. 

Thursday afternoon discussions were 
led by J. B. Hillers of Hastings, Neb., 
on “Overhead Writing”; Atwood L. 
Jenkins of Richmond, Ind., on “Auto- 
mobile Reciprocal Competition”; J. K. 
Pratt of Eugene, Ore., on “Bank and 
loan Companies as Agents,” and by 
William Murdock, secretary of the Ok- 
lahoma State Insurance Board. 

Orra E. Monnette of Los Angeles, 
vice-chairman of the board of the Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings 
Association, made an address entitled, 
“Chattering Gardeners’—the cardinal 
virtues of business, hard work, service, 
integrity, fair dealing and honorable 
competition hold more strongly than 
ever in times of depression. Its title 
was both fulsome and explanatory. It 
was a convention highlight. 

The final discussion of the day was 
that of Harvey B. Nelson, president of 
the New Jersey State Association. Mr. 
Nelson presented sound arguments 
saying it was logical for the members 
of the National Association to support 
only those companies which support 
their organization. 

The address of H. G. Ufer, western 
superintendent of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, featured the closing ses- 
sion of the convention on Friday morn- 
ing. This talk given in collaboration 
with a motion picture presentation por- 
trayed the work which has been done 
and is now being done by this most im- 
portant adjunct of the fire insurance 
business. 

Closing discussions included those on 
“How to Conserve State Association 
Membership and How to Increase It.” 





Additional accounts on page 43 
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No Depression for This Man 


He sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN: 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLBE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
AND MONTHLY INCOME 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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New York UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 
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Second Edition 
NEW — REVISED — ENLARGED 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLAIM 


ADJUSTER 


For All Accident and Health Insurance Agents, 
Adjusters and Field Men 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, 
and if he is in possession of this book he can tell ap- 
proximately how —_ the disability, for which claim is 
made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 

Constant use of this book by the industrial accident 
and health insurance solicitor will result in fewer post- 
ponements and rejections of applications as well as less 
dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


Vocabulary of Medical Words 


An additional feature of the new revised and enlarged 
edition of The Industria! Claim AdJuster is a Complete 
Vocabulary of Medical Words with definitions. This sec- 
tion alone gives the essential information contained in 
medical dictioraries selling at many times the price of 
this invaluable little book. 


Price, flexible binding, $1.50 
Discount in quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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ESOLUTIONS adopted at the final 
day’s session of the Los Angeles 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents were as fol- 
lows: 
Uniform Fleet Practices 

Where the practices of an insurance 
company are in intentional and contin- 
uous violation of the principles of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, it must be obvious that such 
practices have the approval of the man- 
agement of that company. Today many 
companies operate in what is known as 
a fleet or group arrangement under 
common management and control. 

Clearly the convictions of manage- 
ment as to company practices in a given 
fleet are uniform. Where, therefore, one 
company in a fleet engages in unethical 
practices the underlying motive must 
be common to all. 

The position of the National Associa- 
tion as to the practices of any one com- 
pany in a group is now, therefore, heid 
to be its position as to all companies 
in that fleet. 


* * * 


Allegiance to Agency Companies 


We recognize the free and unre- 
stricted right of any insurance company 
to transact its business in any manner 
and under any system it chooses so long 
as such method shall not run counter 
to the law of the land. But we insist 
that where any company elects to deal 
with the assured direct either in whole 
or in part, it thereby forfeits the right 
to declare it is operating in accordance 
with the American Agency System. 

_The members of the National Asso- 
ciation owe no obligation to any such 
company. Their allegiance should be 
given to those companies which are 
transacting their business through the 
agency system one hundred per cent. 

* co * 

Company Inconsistencies 

_ One evidence of the service of an 
insurance company lies in its record of 
consistency. Where this is absent its 
nfluence is retarded and its service 
weakened. For an insurance company 
to operate within an organization in 
one territory and without restrictions 
in another, perhaps just across the 
State line, is a destructive factor in 
the insurance business. 

When an organization of stock com- 
panies permits the facilities and sup- 
port of its members to be given to 
non-organization carriers it is by that 
practice following an inconsistent pol- 
icy and weakening public confidence in 
its own household. 

We call upon company organizations 
so to amend their operating rules as 
to eliminate these inconsistencies; and 
to withhold re-insurance and participat- 
ing facilities from all other companies 
not supporting the principles and poli- 
cles sanctioned by the great majority 
f companies in the United States. 

* * * 


Auto Accident Problem 


A steady increase in the number of 
1utomobile accidents, a constant growth 
n the seriousness of injuries due to 
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Resolutions Adopted by National 


Association of Insurance Agents 


reckless driving, and the obvious trend 
to larger and still larger payments to 
claimants, are three factors adversely 
affecting automobile insurance. This 
situation makes it increasingly difficult 
to maintain the volume of business and 
is narrowing the market through can- 
cellations and retirement of companies. 

The National Association, therefore, 
calls upon State and local associations 
and individual members to lend their 
assistance to highway safety move- 
ments involving the enactment of bet- 
ter motor vehicle statutes and ordi- 
nances, the better enforcement of such 
laws, and especially to lend assistance 
to those movements which are directed 
toward convincing both motorists and 
pedestrians of the importance of scrup- 
ulously observing the rules of the road 
at all times. 

It also commends those efforts which 
explain to the public that automobile 
insurance rates are dependent upon the 
cost of automobile accidents, a factor 
within the control of the public. 


Other resolutions adopted included 
one restoring the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company to the list of coop- 
erating companies; one condemning 
political influence in the writing of 
public bonds and one requesting State 
insurance departments to attend to the 
actions of non-admitted companies of 
fleets. 


Underwriting and _ Invest- 
ment Profits and Losses 
in a Decade 
(Concluded from page 19) 
While no very serious conflagration 
loss has happened in the last few 
years, the risk of a heavy loss by such 
catastrophe cannot be ignored and it 
is right and fair that the underwriting 
business of the fire insurance com- 
panies should be so transacted as to 
vield a reasonable profit with due re- 
gard for possible future losses as well 
as to make fairly adequate returns to 

investors from year to year. 

Of the 100 companies listed but 53 
were able to extract an underwriting 
profit from the business during the last 
decade even though there was no heavy 
conflagration loss in that period. Aside 
from the desire of officers and stock- 
holders to obtain a fair profit from the 
business, the policyholders of the fire 
insurance companies are naturally anx- 
ious that the companies shall be so 
strong financially that there would be 
no chance of loss to policyholders even 
though losses may at times be excep- 
tionally heavy. Fire insurance is of 
material assistance in stabilizing busi- 
ness and protecting homes and the cap- 
ital invested in it merits a fair yield 
for those who rest their capital in the 
business. 

















TIDES 


@ CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 


chequer, Philip Snowden, in 
undertaking to prove that the new 
income taxes hit large taxpayers 
hard, gave the following illustra- 
tion in support of his statement: 


“A man 45 years old, with 
three children, who is drawing 
an income of $250,000 from in- 
vested capital of $5,000,000, 
must pay taxes of $141,825. 
“If this man wants to insure 
his capital against estate duty 
payments on: his death, he 
must pay a premium of $125,- 
700 a year. The premium, 
added to the tax, is $267,525, 
or $17,525 more than the man’s 
income. 

“In case the taxpayer did not 
insure his capital against the 
estate duty, the Government 
would take more than half his 
total holdings on his death.” 


@. IS it any wonder, under these 
circumstances, that capital and 
funds are being withdrawn in 
huge amounts from a country 
where such things are possible— 
where now that capital has ac- 
tually become alarmed for its 
safety, the outward movement is 
reaching the proportions of a 
veritable deluge. 


INDUSTRIAL production 
has fallen 37° from the peaks of 
1929 and 20° below normal. 
Production in 1929 was 26% 
above normal. 


@ EMPLOYMENT has slumped 
31% from 1929 and is 27% below 
normal. In 1929 employment ad- 
vanced 5° above normal. 


@ STEEL mills of the country 
are operating at between 30 and 
32% of their rated capacity 
against more than 100% in the 
Spring of 1929. This summer the 
rate dropped to as low as 23% 
of capacity. 


Wholesale commodity prices 
have declined 31.%. 
Automobile production has 
dropped 68%. 

Production of electric power 
has dipped only 8%. 

Cotton consumption is off 32% 
from 1929. 

Bank clearings giving a fair 
index to general business are 
off 27°. 

Building construction is down 
48°. 


Foreign trade has slumped 
69%. 
@ Wages cut 10% by leading 


steel and other corporations. Sal- 
aries cut 10° to 15°% by most 
railroads and automobile com- 
panies in addition to corporations 
that have lowered wages. 


(Furnished by Curtis and Sanger, 
New York) 
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Federal Surety Fails 
to Refinance Self 


Permanent Receiver to Be 
Named at Request of 
Dept.; Charge Assets, 
Capital Impaired 


Following action by the Iowa Insur- 
ance Department, District Judge W. T. 
Maines will appoint a permanent re- 
ceiver to liquidate the affairs of the 
Federal Surety Company, Davenport, 
Iowa. Steps to this end were taken 
after the Federal Surety Company had 
made several unsuccessful efforts to re- 
finance itself in such a way as to tide 
it over a crisis. 

Officers of the company under the 
direction of President Ray Yenter, 
former Iowa insurance commissioner, 
have held many conferences in Daven- 
port and Chicago since the Iowa de- 
partment instituted its proceedings two 
weeks ago, hoping to avoid a perma- 
nent receivership. It is obvious that 
these efforts did not avail, and the State 
now charges that the company’s capital 
is impaired and that there is no surplus. 


The company was organized in 1919, 
and began business July 1, 1920, with 
$364,550 in capital and $39,945 net 
surplus. Both were considerably in- 
creased before the end of the year as 
additional stock subscriptions were re- 
ceived, and W. L. Taylor was engaged 
as general manager, later assuming the 
presidency. Colonel Taylor built up a 
large agency plant and increased the 
premium income to over $2,000,000 in 
1929 and finally to more than $3,000,- 
000 a year later when he resigned. 

Capitalization had increased every 
year until in 1926 it was set at $1,600,- 
000. It was then cut to $725,000. In 
1928 a group of New York investment 
bankers refinanced the company and 
increased the capital to $1,500,000, cut 
it to $900,000 the following year and 
then a short time later increased it 
again to $1,308,300. In 1930 the capital 
was first cut to $872,200, then increased 
to $1,100,000 and finally to $1,235,238. 
The Federal Surety Company’s state- 
ment of Dec. 31, 1930, showed assets 
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BULLETIN 


Des MoINneEs, Iowa, Sept. 29.—State 
Insurance Commissioner E. W. Clark 
was made permanent receiver for the 
Federal Surety Company here today as 
decreed by Iowa statute, and Julius 
Kurz of Davenport, was named as 
examiner in charge. Cook & Balluff, of 
Davenport, were retained as attorneys. 

Right on the heels of this action by 
Iowa authorities, Ralph W. Smith, of 
Indianapolis, insurance sales manager, 
was appointed Indiana receiver, as the 
Federal Surety some months ago ab- 
sorbed the Old Trails Insurance Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis. Similar action 
was taken in Texas because of the 
merger of a company from that State. 
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of $4,814,753, total liabilities of $3,240,- 
773, capital of $1,235,338 and a net 
surplus of $338,740. During 1930 in- 
terests identified with Lloyds Casualty 
Company, New York, secured control of 
the company. 

Late last year over $2,300,000 of the 
company’s assets consisted of real 
estate and mortgages, according to the 
Dec. 31 statement and among the stock 
owned were over $750,000 in stock of 
the holding company of the Lloyds 
Casualty group, and of insurance com- 
panies in that group. 

Colonel Yenter assumed office July 1, 
1931, and some of the western and 
Davenport stockholders bought control 
of the company from Lloyds Casualty 
interests, reduced paid-in capital to 
$600,000 and increased the nominal 
surplus to $1,000,000. 

It now develops that the status of 
the thousands of policies held by In- 
diana residents in the Old Trails In- 
surance Company, one of the largest of 
its kind in the State, depended upon 
the outcome of the receivership action 
against the Federal Surety Company. 
The Old Trails Company and _ the 
Liberty Insurance Company of Dayton 
were reinsured by the Federal last 
June. The department officials now 
consider the policies of the Old Trails 
Company as liabilities of the Federal 
Surety Company. 


Chicago Cost Problem 
Needs Joint Effort 





Branch Manager Committee Re- 
ports Important Recommen- 
dations; Besa Present at 
Conference 


CuIcaco, Sept. 28.—That the forma- 
tion of an organization with authority 
enough to control the acquisition cost 
of casualty insurance in Cook County 
will come only through the joint efforts 
of both the branch managers and gen- 
eral agents, was the contention made by 
the special committee of branch man- 
agers which field its report last week. 
Heretofore two committees, one repre- 
senting the general agents and the 
other representing the branch man- 
agers, have been working independent- 
ly, but their recommendations have 
been far apart. 

All members of the managers’ com- 
mittee were present, but only W. Her- 
bert Stewart of the general agents’ 
committee attended, the other members 
of the committee being out of town. 

However, the branch managers in 
their report of last week countered 
with the following three highly impor- 
tant recommendations: 

“First, it is our belief that no change 
can be made in the top cost commission 
now paid under the rules. 

“Second, that the change as suggested 
in general agents’ commission if accom- 
plished might result adversely to the 
interests of other classes of commis- 
sion earners as provided by the rules. 

“Third, that we earnestly believe that 
the interests of general agents and the 
casualty business will be best served by 
a combining of the committees that 
have been appointed, to the end that 
the establishment of the control be 
brought about at once and that the 
various problems involved be worked 
out through its permanent organiza- 
tion.” 

It is reported that the discussion at 
the meeting was devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the importance of the early 
establishment of the proposed control. 
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Foster Urges Casualty Men 
to Spread Safety Laws 





Addresses White Sulphur Con- 
vention International 
Aspects of A. A. A. Plan 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
Urging the two leading cas- 
ualty organizations of the United 
States and Canada to “sell America” 
on automobile safety responsibility leg- 
islation, R. Leighton Foster, superin- 
tendent of insurance for Ontario, spoke 


on 


WHITE 
Sept. 30. 


here today on the international as- 
pects of such legislation. 
Mr. Foster declared that the law 


must receive substantially uniform and 
continent wide enactment before its 
maximum possibilities can be achieved. 
“Non-resident motorists are too numer- 
ous in all States and Provinces for it 
to be otherwise,” he said. He criticised 
the action of half of the eighteen States 
which already have some form of finan- 
cial responsibility legislation for neg- 
lecting to follow closely the provisions 
recommended in the A.A.A. bill. 

“This lack of uniformity in the fun- 
features of the law is 

It has resulted in much of 
safety responsi- 


damental most 


disturbing. 

the criticism 
bility laws in general which is unjusti- 
fied. It makes difficult the systematic 
interchange of suspension rulings be- 
tween States and Provinces. It repre- 
sents the greatest single menace I fore- 
see to the ultimate and complete suc- 
cess of the safety responsibility plan.” 

Mr. very emphatic in 
saying that a great measure of the suc- 
cess of the plan depended upon its ad- 
ministration by State officials. They 
must be in complete sympathy with its 
benefits, and have adequate appropri- 
ations to help enforce it, he stated. If 
these phases are not evident and the 
law is poorly administered it were bet- 
ter that it never were enacted, Mr. 
Foster declared. 

The Ontario commissioner paid trib- 
ute to the plan in saying that it had 
greatly aided in warding off the spec- 
tre of compulsory insurance which has 
raised such havoc in Massachusetts. 
He praised its success in Ontario, and 
said that it was accomplishing its in- 
tended purpose in an admirable fashion. 

Mr. Foster pointed out the effective- 
ness of the A.A.A. plan in international 
cases, and said: “Any automobile lia- 
bility security law which fails to solve 
the problem of the non-resident or 
foreign car, the problem represented by 
the presence daily upon the highways 
of every State and Province of hun- 
dreds and thousands and in some cases 
tens of thousands of cars from other 
States and Provinces is doomed to fail- 
ure.” Mr. Foster informed the con- 
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Foster was 
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R. Leighton Foster 


vention that during the year 1930 
5,409,458 automobiles from the United 
States entered Canada with tourist per- 
mits and 746,294 Canadian cars en- 
tered the United States with the same 
privileges. 

In closing Mr. Foster urged the con- 
use its influence in bringing 
legislation, 


vention to 
about the 
and said: 

“I know that in the past there has 
been some difference of opinion as to 
how far company executives and agents 
should go in sypporting this legisla- 
tion lest their motives be misunder- 
stood. I agree that the organized mo- 
torists of the United States and Canada 
should be permitted to continue to take 
the initiative in securing the enactment 
of the legislation. Nevertheless, I feel 
that the business has made a notable 
contribution to the solution of a grave 
economic and humanitarian problem 
and I think it is about time the public 
knew about it. I therefore urge your 
two associations to consider seriously 
taking on the job of selling America 
on automobile safety-responsibility leg- 
islation.” 


spread of such 


L. J. FARLEY RETURNS TO F. & C. 
IN PHILA 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, has announced that Lewis 
J. Farley has become associated with 
the management of the Philadelphia 
branch office. 

Mr. Farley is a native Philadelphian 
who has had many years of experience 
in the surety and casualty field. He 
was formerly connected with the F. & 
C. as manager of the Philadelphia 
bonding department and now returns 
after an interval of nearly five years 
to assist Resident Manager 
Remington. 


H. K. 





Schaick Calls for 
Cooperation 


Declares Good State Administra- 
tion Needs Helpful Criticism 
from Agents and Brokers 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
Sept. 29.—Pointing out that there should 
be no antagonism between the State in- 
surance department and the insurance 
fraternity, Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York made a plea 
for more hearty cooperation in insur- 
ance administration in his talk to lead- 
ing casualty and surety executives and 


Van 


agents here today. 

“Teamwork in government is an ex- 
pression which has come into common 
use in recent years. It carries the idea 
of a close working relationship between 
public officials and those whom they 
represent. It has led to a greater gen- 
eral common knowledge of govern- 
mental problems and governmental poli- 
cies. When an administrative official 
takes the people into his confidence and 
by frequent contact explains his aims, 
his problems and his difficulties, there 
is apt to develop a cordial cooperation 
that will advance the public interest,” 
Mr. Van Schaick said. 

Mr. Van Schaick went on to empha- 
size the fact that both the department 
and the insurance men were essentially 
moving toward the same goal. “Each 
recognize insurance to be a social insti- 
tution charged with public interest,” he 
said. He agreed that there would al- 
ways be a variance of viewpoint as to 
the fair and just means of upholding 
the financial stability of insurance 
companies. These differences, he said, 
must be reconciled. 

“Why is it that insurance agents and 
brokers and executives often seem re- 
luctant to come into the department 
with information that will help insur- 
ance administration? If the feeling 
has grown up that such assistance is 
not welcomed it is a mistaken impres- 
sion. Any superintendent of insurance 
intent upon effective administration 
will welcome with open arms the sug- 
gestions, the criticism and the prob- 
lems of those engaged in the various 
lines of insurance. If such reluctance 
on the part of the insurance fraternity 
is due to indifference whether insur- 
ance administration succeeds or fails it 
it regrettable. The administration of 
an insurance department is in the in- 
terest of stability, fairness and public 
service. Its aims are purely construc- 
tive. It recognizes that there should 
be no interference with private oper- 
ation except when circumstances insis- 
tently demand. The whole course of its 
history indicates that it has been a 
potent force in insurance development 
along sound and progressive lines.” 
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Massachusetts Legislature in Special 


Session to Consider Compulsory Law 


Both Houses Meeting Jointly Hear Governor Ely’s 
Demand for Amendments; Possibility of Repeal 
Considered Slight; Rates Held Up 


OSTON, MASS., . Sept. 28.— 
B Urging legislation that will per- 
mit the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, “to reduce the insurance rates 
of those whose experience is good,” 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed a joint special session of the 
Massachusetts Legislature today, called 
by the governor to amend the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law. 
The Governor recommends the exist- 
ing statute be changed to include the 
following: 


The adoption of a law which will permit 
a system of demerit rating. 

The adoption of a law which will permit 
the commissioner of insurance to authorize 
a deductable policy, so called. 

law which eliminates from 
under the standard compulsory 
covery by a guest. In other words, the 
elimination of the guest called, 
from the operation of this particular law. 

A requirement that the claimant give 
of the time and place of injury sus- 
tained within a limited number of days 
from the date of the accident. This pro- 
vision should be so worded as to permit the 


operation 
policy re- 


cases, so 


notice 


‘ourt to waive the provision where the 
facts presented seem to Warrant the exer 
ise of such judicial discretion. 

The law requiring the insured to give 
notice to the company, in the event of an 


uccident, should be strengthened. 

The Governor added that he might 
find it necessary from time to time dur- 
ing this special session to send further 
special messages to the legislature on 
the subject. 

The Governor pointed out to the 
legislators that under the present law 
the insurance commissioner is without 
authority to charge a higher rate to 
the careless driver. He also pointed 
out that carefully checked losses for 
1930 of the 79 companies writing this 
class of business in Massachusetts, in- 
dicate loss payments and reserves in 
excess of $16,000,000; with premiums of 
$21,000,000, and a cost of operation to 
the companies of $8,000,000. In other 
words, he said that the losses had been 
approximately 80 per cent of the pre- 
miums, while the base upon which the 
rates were fixed allotted 65 per cent 
of the premiums for losses. 

The Governor, and both the presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House are unanimous in the hope 
that the present special session will be 
restricted exclusively to the considera- 
tion of the automobile law, and have 
agreed, it is understood that unrelated 
matters should be barred from the 
Session in spite of endeavors that will 
be made to introduce bills seeking to 
provide unemployment relief. 

The length of this extraordinary ses- 
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sion depends entirely on the legislators 
and the manner in which they go about 


their deliberations. Well informed 
newspaper men at the State House 
think it may last a month, probably 


not much less than that length of time. 
There is a chance that it may extend 
into the regular session which convenes 
in January. 

That a determined effort will 
made by certain interests to secure the 
repea! of the compulsory phase of the 
law is expected but past votes on the 
general insurance legislation indicate 
that repeal will not have sufficient sup- 
port to prevail unless an unusually at- 
tractive substitute can be found. 


be 


Proposed Legislation 

Among the pieces of legislation filed 
for the consideration of the 
session is for the establishment 
of a safety financial responsibility bill, 
almost identical with the one which 
was defeated in 1931. It is sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is considered to be the best 
solution of the problem here in Massa- 
chusetts yet presented. This _ bill 
operates similiarly to that in New 
Hampshire Connecticut, and in 
fact is a combination of the best fea- 
tures of all of the best legislation on 
the subject. 

Councillor Chester I. 
offered a petition having the two-fold 
purpose of retaining the 1931 rates for 
1932 and the establishment of an un- 
paid commission with authority to in- 
phase of automobile 


special 


one 


and 


Campbell has 


vestigate 
insurance. 

A bill seeking the establishment of a 
motor vehicle accident commission to 
handle all claims made for damages 
resulting from accidents has been of- 
fered by Maxham E. Nash of Framing- 
ham. The proposed commission would 
consist of seven salaried members. 

This will be the 16th special session 
of the Legislature, including the three- 
hour session which was called last 
October to observe the 300th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Legislature. 
Previous to 1930 the last special session 
was in 1920 when the general laws 
were revised. 

Merton L. Brown, the State insur- 
ance commissioner, has withheld official 
promulgation of the new rate schedule 
he established pending the legislative 
outcome of the bills before it. 


every 


Insull Finds Danger in 
Attacks on Utilities 


Says Power Criticisms Are Symp- 
toms of Broader Designs on 
Business World 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., 
Sept. 29.—Criticisms of the power in- 
dustry by minority groups are symp- 
toms of broader designs upon Ameri- 
can industry as a whole, Martin J. In- 
sull of Chicago, president of the Middle 
West Utilities Company, declared in an 
address before the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters at White Sulphur Springs 
today. 

“The 





attempt to make an issue of 
electric power, which has been singled 
out for attack,” Mr. Insull said, “‘is, in 
reality, an artifice leading up to the 
real issue.” The real issue, he declared, 
is the challenge directed against funda- 
mental national principles and tradi- 
tions of ownership and operation of in- 
dustries by the people as indviduals. 

The insurance business, Mr. Insull 
said, has a stake in this movement not 
only because it is itself frequently the 
object of similar attacks, but also be- 
cause of its close identification, through 
investment, with the power industry. 

“The insurance business and the 
power industry,” he said, “have much 
in common. We both perform a genu- 
ine public service. We both have been 
able to render our service at 
price during a period when other prices 
have been higher. We are both sub- 
ject to supervision and regulation by 
publie bodies, and we have cooperated 
heartily with them. 

“And we both require a thorough 
public understanding of our business to 
the end that the spurious proposals to 
restrict them may net succeed in de- 
luding those who depend upon us for 
our essential services; and especially to 
the end that we may not be used as a 
pretext for a more far-reaching attack 
upon this country’s national principles 
and traditions.” 


a lower 


TWO RECEIVE SERVICE MEDALS 
FROM HOME 


Charles I. Magill, assistant general 
agent for the Home Insurance Com- 
pany in California has presented a 
silver medal to Robert A. Fatjo, local 
agent at Santa Clara, Cal., in recogni- 
tion of 25 years’ service. 

L. E. Linder, local agent for the 
Home Insurance Company at Plaza, 
N. D., was recently presented with a 
silver medal for 25 years’ service. The 
medal was awarded by Special Agent 
Peter H. Petersen. 
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Senator Hebert Speaks to Casualty Men 


(Concluded from page 7) 


business their life work. Insurance 
in our own country has surpassed that 
in any other country on earth. The 
modern casualty coverages have been 
evolved by American companies.” 

Contrasting the existing differences 
of opinion on governmental regulation 
of the insurance business, Senator He- 
bert declared that it has always been 
his opinion that such supervision is not 
unlike autocratic government. He said 
that although the proponents of federal 
supervision have made no progress in 
their efforts to have one federal bureau- 
crat supplant the power and judgment 
of forty-eight trained officials, he would 
advise insurance officials to look upon 
any such idea with apprehension. 


It was then that the Senator began 
to speak of what the delegates to this 
convention were expecting to hear, a 
frank talk on the moot question of un- 
employment insurance. The Senator 
first declared that the problem was not 
at all a new one. Investigations into 
its possibility date as far back as 1895, 
and there have been limited private 
systems in operation for many years, 
he said. 

He reviewed the various attempts to 
have compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance legislation enacted in this country, 
and showed how labor had always 
either been luke warm or directly op- 
posed in its attitude toward it. He 
spoke of foreign experiments with the 
coverage as follows: 

“The experience of other countries 
with unemployment insurance proves 
conclusively that it is not a solution 
of unemployment in all its phases. In- 
deed, the proposition has been advanced 
by some students of the subject that the 
risk of unemployment is not a suitable 
one for insurance. Unemployment in- 
surance like other forms of coverage 
in the limited field where it can apply 
will require the accumulation of re- 
serves. That is a basic condition of in- 
surance. Inasmuch as unemployment 
is not predictable, it follows that there 
will be no little difficulty in finding a 
basis from which to proceed to the ac- 
cumulation of the necessary reserves. 
The studies of the actuaries have not 
brought them to any final conclusions. 
Such studies have demonstrated that 
unemployment insurance as insurance 
will not relieve those conditions which 
its advocates claim, and in no event 
will it prove a major factor in the solu- 
tion of the general problem. That the 
knowledge of the subject now available 
is inadequate upon which to base a 
sound and practical scheme is conclu- 
sive, the experience of the governments 
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of England and Germany fully demon- 
strate.” 

The problem must, however, be ap- 
proached in this country without pre- 
judice, the speaker said. The country 
needs clear thinking and intelligent co- 
operation without which it will violate 
all historical principles. In closing, 
Senator Hebert urged the convention 
to take individual part in the govern- 
ment of the nation, and to serve the 
country by sitting in town and city 
councils, to assume public office when- 
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ever it was offered, to serve on jury 
duty, and above all to go to the polls on 
election day. 

“In the process of reconstruction 
what contribution should men in the 
world of insurance make? Will those 
engaged in it, clear-minded as they are, 
accustomed to straight thinking as they 
are, knowing as they do that there is 
no effect without a cause—will you men 
deny your faith in those spiritual forces 
which have made of this nation the 
greatest, the wealthiest, the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the world? My 
past associations with many of you 
have been so intimate that I would not 
be prophesying if I should answer in 
the negative.” 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Low Cost 
Non-Medical 


Direct Agency Contracts 
High Commissions 

Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pionger Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 











THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Hammes, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 














INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 




















THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Rhode Island 


Providence 
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Louis M. Crandall, Personal Producer Extraordinary! 
who for over eight years has not missed a single week 
of writing from one to thirty-five applications shares his 
knowledge with you. 


INDIRECT SELLING 


A new book by this dynamic personality will be 
published in the near future. 
Send in and Reserve a Copy for Yourself 
Price, $2.50 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
213 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK, N. 
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SAVE THEM BY 
RESTORING 


Estate after estate is nowadays coming under the analytical 
scrutiny of experienced life underwriters. The purpose being 
to learn what life insurance can do to restore them to normal 
valuation. There has never been another time within memory 
when this service was so much needed and was so valuable. 
Securities, of all kinds, are far below their buying values, 
depended upon by owners for future use of their families, or 
themselves, or their businesses, or for other use. When the 
present low level will end no one knows, and since the way 
back may be long, no man in his senses, and with the 
financial ability to restore the estate's value through life in- 
surance, should hesitate to consider carefully the remedy 
which vou can offer. 


this source are producing a 
satisfactory volume, and are earning a satisfactory income. 
In doing it, however, they relentlessly reject the prospect's 
plea that he “simply hasn't the money.” If he can be made 
to see the danger as it really is, his desire to avert it compels 
action. 


Underwriters working on 


THE PENN Mutua. Lire INsurRANCE Co. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square Philadel phia 





THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 
“Three Great Hazards" a new leaflet written by Ernest Gray is just what 
* number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is 6 
yiece cf sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to ireste a thought‘ul «tate of mind in the prospect before 
tho agent mates bis cal! 
PRICES 
50 Copies. . $2.50 
100 Copies... . $4.50 
10,000 Copies 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





























OMPANY 


MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE C 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
THE COMPANY 


Backed and endorsed by the most substan- 
tial and influential business men in Kansas 
City. 

Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 


COLORADO. TEXAS. 
in the country today. 


THE MANAGEMENT 


THE TERRITORY OKLAHOMA, 


The best territory 


DANIEL BOONE, Je.. 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, 
President . 


Sec’y & Actuary 
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